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3 LANGLEY SPINFLO REELS 
SCENIC 3 LANGLEY STREAMLITE REELS 


PLYFLEX Casting Rods 

| 

| SOUTH BEND Casting Reels 
GLADDING Spinning Lines 


} GLADDING Casting Lines 
MY BUDDY Tackle Box 
AUBURN Fish Hook Assortments 


REDHEAD Gun Case 

LUCKY 7 Tackle Assortments 
PORTER BAITS — Assorted 
PERMA Gun Finishes — Assorted 
FLOWERING FLOREOS — Assorted 
KINGFISH Assorted Lures 
CLARKSPOONS 

G. F. Tackle Kit 


RULES 


1. The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest begins March 1, 1955, and ends 
at midnight June 15, 1955. 


2. Contestants must be between the ages of 10 and 18 inclusive. 


All photographs must be taken within the State of Florida. 


4. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida by midnight of June 15, 1955. 


5. Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


Photos must be at least 4 inches by five inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. 


—— a 





7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 
photograph submitted. 


8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 





9. No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
FISH velope is enclosed with entry. 
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Mroclamation 


State of Florida 
Exerutiue Department 
GCallahassee 





WHEREAS, the wise use of Florida’s natural resources — soils and waters, 
forests, minerals and wildlife — is essential to the welfare and security of every 
community; and 


WHEREAS, the sound management of natural resources cannot be achieved 
without the guidance and support of an informed and interested public; and 


WHEREAS, the week of March 20 through March 26 is being observed across 
the Nation as National Wildlife Week, and as an expression of national interest 
in conservation and as a means of stimulating greater public interest in the 
pressing problems of natural resource management; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, LeRoy Cotttns, Governor of the State of Florida, 
do hereby proclaim the week of March 20 through 26, 1955 as 


National Wildlife Week 


in the State of Florida. All citizens are urged to acquaint themselves with 
the facts pertaining to natural resources problems, and, in keeping with the 
national theme, to give particular thought and attention to the importance and 
preservation of our wet land resources, including the marshes, sloughs, lakes 
and stream courses of Florida, and the wildlife and recreational opportunities 


produced and afforded by such areas. 


Governor. 
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This Month's 


Cover 


A Florida Largemouth Bass displays 
some of the aerial gymnastics for 
which the clan is famous. The Sun- 
shine State bears, undisputed, the 
title of Bass Capital of the World. 
Beginning on page 10 of this issue 
of Florida Wildlife is an article dis- 
cussing the facts regarding ‘’Flor- 
ida’s Fresh Water Champion.” 
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Dear Friends, 

I enjoy FLORIDA WILDLIFE so much 
that I am sending subscriptions to my two 
sons in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Being over 65 years old I get a lot of my 
fishing and hunting from your magazine 
which is authentic in every article. 

P. C. LEONARD 
Winter Garden, Florida 





Dear Editor: 
Along with my renewal to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, I am sending a picture of 
two fine bucks we killed in the Saw-grass. 
From left to right there is Henry Albrit- 
ton, Jr., Rufus Albritton, and myself. That 
is Jack Armold standing. 
W. H. ALBRITTON 
Ft. Myers, Florida 


Dear Mr. van Dresser: 

The replies that you receive on your ar- 
ticle “In This Corner” are going to afford 
considerable amusement for the boys down 
at the corner store, if you can just find 
room to print them all. 

Now, being a self confessed fisherman, and 
having fished both North and South, I find 
it very hard to tell who raises the fightenest 
fish. 

We make it a point in our lives to get 
down your way at least once a year, and 
have been there at different times of the 
year. While I have never gone out for the 
big ones, we do our share of fresh water 
fishing and have had some very good argu- 
ments with the Northern anglers who claim 
that the Northern Large Mouth bass can 
and does out fight the Florida Bass. Now 
I contend that those guys haven’t tangled 
with the right bass yet. 

Now, for getting back to your experience, 
you stated that you purchased a (beautiful 
jointed heavy bamboo rod with a long butt). 
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While I have never used a heavy rod, I am 


familiar with the type of which you speak. 


You also stated that the rod came apart at the 
joint, and since I have never seen a jointed 
rod slip apart then I assume that you mean 
it broke in two pieces when you fastened a 
20 Ib. barracuda. Now having caught a 11 
lb. trout (weakfish) on a light fly rod with 
a 4 Ib. gut leader and a truck load of your 
bass on this same jointed bamboo fly rod, it 
becomes hard for me to understand how 
a 20 lb. fish of any kind, even three of 
them hooked in tandem could break that rod 
if you used your fisherman knowledge. 

So, unless you had damaged the rod be- 
fore in some kind of an accident, I am go- 
ing to believe that you just wanted to find 
out if the rod could stand all the pull you 
could put to it. 

Let’s have some of the replies you receive 
from this wonderful argument starter. It 
will sure keep us Yankees busy till the Spring 
thaws come along or we get our kitty built 
up to the point that we can come back to do 
a little experimenting of our own on South- 
ern fish with Northern tackle. In the past, 
we find the Northern tackle superior. 

Yours, 
J. H. SLUSSER 
270 Jefferson St., 
Germantown, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Slusser: 

The rod to which you refer was actually a 
jointed rod. I bought it in Houghton, Mich- 
igan, for lake trout fishing. It was some 
time ago, and in the process of moving 
around the country on various jaunts I lost 
it. 

Relying on my memory, the rod was about 
six feet long, when put together. The top 
section, or tip, fitted into the lower section, 
or butt, via a socket. It was somewhat like 
the cleaning rod I have for my Ithaca .20 
gauge pump gun, except the parts slipped 
into each other instead of screwing together, 
as does the cleaning rod. 

When the barracuda struck, as related in 
“In This corner,” the two joints of the rod 
slipped apart. I had not previously put 
undue strain upon the rod, unless catch- 
ing a dozen or so lake trout with it could be 
so classified. 





Incidentally, when the rod came apart, 
my guide, a Key West “conk” made con- 
siderable fun of me for using a jointed rod 
for deep sea fishing. We were surface troll- 
ing, and most of the catch consisted of large 
barracuda and grouper (which latter fish 
will strike a trolling bait). 

CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 





Dear Editor, 

I have been taking the WILDLIFE for 
quite a while and I like it for it is con- 
servative about the wildlife stories of Flor- 
ida. I never appreciated these fabulous 
made-up stories about fishing and hunting. 
Truth is more attractive to me than fiction. 

I did some hunting in Florida in 1901 
when deer, turkeys and quail were numer- 
ous. Now I get my pleasure only from re- 
ports from my two sons who go down for 
sport every winter of late. They bring back 
the proof in ducks and quail that there is 
still good hunting in Florida. 

They had a little unusual experience 
there this winter. They were fishing on the 
Aucilla River and one of them was casting 
with a very long line. He put a piece of 
mullet on his hook and threw it far out in 
the water. Then he laid that rod down to 
fix another one to cast. Something took his 
first bait and started away swiftly. He grab- 
bed the rod and began to reel in, but soon 
discovered that it was circling in the air 
rather than the water. He reeled in a sea 
gull instead of a fish. He carefully removed 
the hook and set the sea gull free. 

I have been asking for a picture of the 
whooping crane and I hope we may have 
one soon in this magazine. I saw quite a 
few of the noisy birds when I was hunting 
years ago in the Big Cypress region. I under- 
stand that they are very scarce in Florida 


of late years. 
J. H. HIERONYMUS 


Vada, Kentucky 





Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a picture of the black bear 
I shot in the Ocala Forest. 

It was the first one to be killed during 
this hunt and weighed 406 pounds. I am 
having the black, male pelt made into a rug. 
The picture was taken by Hunt Director 
Don Strode. 


GEORGE LECOURIS 
Tarpon Springs, Florida 
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The theme of National Wild- 
life Week 1955 is wetlands preser- 
vation. The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and its affiliate state or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try have selected this topic be- 
cause they recognize it as one of 
the most urgent conservation 
problems of our day — one which, 
if allowed to go unresolved, would 
have far-reaching effects on our 
American way of living. It is a 
broad and complex problem, 
having many ramifications. Each 
American is indirectly involved 
in that he would be affected by 
the eventual water shortage en- 
suing from further wetland destruction. But 
directly and immediately concerned are those 
who depend on wetland areas for their living 
and recreation — farmers, fur marketers, hunt- 
ers, fishermen and others. 


It is only since 1900 that conservation has 
become a dynamic force on the American 
scene. During this short period, great strides 
have been made in research on the social 
and biological fundamentals which form the 
basis for our land management practices. And 
within the last thirty years we have witnessed 
the evolution of the greater part of our modern 
conservation programs. Public and private 
agencies have been created to disseminate 
information on natural resources and to carry 
out long-range plans for their management. 
Public recognition of the need for these pro- 
grams has been demonstrated through the 
passage of state and federal laws which pro- 
vide both the authority and funds for the 
agencies to carry on this important and most 
vital work. 

Private conservation organizations, working 
individually in their local areas and collec- 
tively on the state and national levels, have 
done much to focus attention on those prob- 
lems requiring the fullest public understand- 
ing. Wetland preservation is such a problem. 
As with any program to be carried out by our 
public conservation agencies, the restoration 
and development of our swamps, marshes, 
lakes and rivers requires continued public 
support and endorsement. Without this, these 
agencies lack both the authority and funds to 
proceed with the tremendous task that is to 
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E. B. (Shorty JONES 


be done on publicly-owned areas 
and in helping the private land- 
owner realize the maximum 
benefits from his wetlands. 

The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has undertaken the task of 
bringing this problem before the 
people. 

What are wetlands? 

Of what value or use are they? 

What part do they play in our 
American system that makes 
them worthy of being emphasized 
in a nation-wide conservation 
program during the 1955 Nation- 
al Wildlife Week? 

The fact that these questions 
are frequently raised reveals the failure of 
our conservation organizations and agencies 
to fully inform the public of one of the most 
urgent of our current conservation needs. 


Of course, we must recognize that conser- 
vation competes with many interests in our 
modern living and that the average man and 
woman finds little time to reflect on the dis- 
astrous effects of the resource depletion that 
is going on throughout the United States and 
the world. A large part of our citizens have 
not yet fully appreciated the fact that the 
prosperity and economic health of a nation 
depends on its natural resources. Many of us 
fail to realize that depletion of our vital water, 
soil, mineral, plant and animal resources can 
eventually bring poverty of the kind that we 
see in other parts of the world. Americans, it 
seems, are slow to profit from the experience 
of others. Most of us do not appreciate that 
the main difference between our lands and 
those of the improverished countries in Asia, 
Europe and Africa is the difference in time of 
occupancy and misuse. Until the coming of 
white men, human populations on the North 
American continent had a comparatively small 
influence on the landscape. Nature healed 
faster than man could destroy. Now the situa- 
tion is reversed. Destruction of resources is 
accelerated to the point where in two or three 
more decades we can see the end of the natural 
bounties that have made our nation the 
wealthiest in the world. 

In many cases we have failed to show that 
these resources can be used in a manner which 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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BOYS AND GIRLS: Below are the TOP TEN CLUBS 
in the Junior Conservation Club League for the year 1954. 
These ratings are based on points given to each club as 
follows: for first place in the TOP TEN rating each month, 
10 points; second place, 9 points; third place, 8 points; 
fourth place, 7 points; fifth place, 6 points; sixth place, 5 
points; seventh place, 4 points; eighth place, 3 points; ninth 
place, 2 points; and tenth place, 1 point. 

1. Miami-Allapattah Optimist Junior 


Conservation: CRUD coil ccc ches aston tgs tes 80 points 
2. Bartow Junior Conservation Club .................... 65 points 
3. St. Petersburg Junior Rod and Gun Club ........ 62 points 
4. Panokee’ Junior Wildlife’ Club-s.....2-2..-2........ 60 points 
5. Bay County Girls’ Conservation Club ............ 46 points 
6. Glades Junior Conservation Club .................... 42 points 
7. Everglades Junior Conservation Squadron...... 40 points 
8. Leesburg Junior Conservation Club ................ 36 points 
9. JUMOM ANP’ ss Cl ee eae Steck ee eeg ta eeeee eee 31 points 
10. Melbourne Junior Conservation Club ................ 27 points 


League rated in accordance with their standing as above. 

11. Hardee County Junior Conservation Club 

12. Dean Mather Junior Conservation Club 

13. Clearwater Optimist Junior Conservation Club 

14. Hillsboro County Junior Conservation Club 

15. Conniston Junior Wildlife Club (new) 

16. Dunnellon Junior Sportsmen’s Club (new) 

17. Groveland Junior Conservation Club 

18. Foley Junior High School Conservation Club (new) 

19. Wildwood Junior Conservation Club 

20. Belleview Junior Conservation Club 

21. Cedar Key Sharks Junior Conservation Club (new) 

22. Halifax Junior Rod and Gun Club (new) 

23. Dunnellon Junior Wildlifer’s Club (new) 

24. Perry Junior Conservation Club (new) 

25. Eustis Junior Conservation Club 

26. Caloosa Junior Conservation Club 

27. Oklawaha-Weirsdale Junior Conservation Club (new) 

28. Mount Dora Junior Conservation Club 

29. Lakeland Junior Conservation Club 

30. Port St. Joe High School Conservation Club 

31. Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch Junior Conservation Club 

32. Stuart Junior Conservation Club (re-activated) 

33. Okeechobee Junior Conservation Club (re-activated) 

34. Tarpon Springs Junior Conservation Club (re-activated) 

35. Oldtown Junior Conservation Club (reactivated) 

36. Miami Archbishop Curley High School Junior Conser- 
vation Club (new) 

37. Orlando-Optimist Junior Conservation Club (new) 

38. b gd ae High School Junior Conservation Club 
new 

39. Yankeetown Junior Wildlife Club 

40. Leon County Junior Conservation Club (re-activated) 

41. Fort Pierce Junior Conservation Club (re-activated) 

42. Charlotte County Junior Conservation Club 

43. Greensboro Junior Wildlife Club 

44. Bristol Junior Sportsmen’s Club 

45. South Hillsboro County Junior Conservation Club 

46. Pasco County Junior Conservation Club 

47. Clewchobee Junior Conservation Club 

48. Edward L. Constance Fish and Wildlife Club 

49. Miami-Edison Junior Conservation Club 

50. Crawfordville Junior Sportsmen’s Club 


By 
DENVER 
STE. CLAIRE 


Boys and Girls, there is no club news this month due to 
the fact that we wish to have the project material printed. 
It is very long and space was limited. Please study this 
material carefully and keep the magazine handy so that 
you may refer to it as is necessary for you to do so. 


MERIT POINT SYSTEM 
EXPLANATION 

The Merit Point System has been created for the purpose 
of giving boys and girls of the Junior Conservation Club 
League a constructive program of achievement. 

Future plans for the Merit Point System call for badges 
and awards which will be awarded to boys and girls com- 
pleting a certified number of merit points for each award. 

For the present time, it will be necessary for the boys 
and girls to have the required number of points earned 
in order to be eligible for the Summer Camp Session. This 
has been set up at different age levels in order that the 
younger boys and girls do not have to compete with older 
groups for camp entrance. Below is the necessary number 


of points: 
Hieht and Nine years. old, ...:.....0....22.. 1500 points 
Ten and Bleven' years old .22..2i. 22428. 2000 points 
Twelve and Thirteen years old ..........-. 3000 points 
Fourteen and Fifteen years old .............. 3500 points 
Sixteen to Eighteen years old -............... 4000 points 


This does not mean that a boy or girl must stop at the 
minimum number of points. The points are cumulative 
throughout your Junior Conservation Club League member- 
ship and number of points earned will be one of the bases 
of the selection of the Junior Conservationist of the Year 
and the Junior Conservation Club of the Year. 

It is not necessary for the club advisor to give the maxi- 
mum number of points for each project. If he or she feels 
that a report or talk is worth only half of the number of 
points, then he or she may award that many points. 

All reports will be turned in to the Club Advisor, who 
in turn will.send them to Mr. Ste. Claire. Records of points 
earned will be kept by the Club Advisor and individual 
members should keep a record of the points which they 
have earned and which will be certified by the Advisor at 
the end of every six months period. 

Do not wait until the last week before Camp to try and 
earn your points. This will not be possible. It is the sug- 
gestion of the Executive Secretary that you try and have 
the minimum number of points earned by April 1, 1955. 
After that date, you will be involved with school examina- 
tions, ete., and will not have time to try and earn the 
necessary number of points. Let your motto be “DO IT 
NOW.” Be the Junior Conservationist of the year. 

The Information and Education Officers of each division 
will be glad to give you any extra help needed for your 
merit point work. 

Oral Reports 
SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR F-6 

“The Return of the Birds.” 

“Characteristics of Some of the Trees in Florida.” 

“Queer Homes That Animals Make.” 

“What Birds Make Their Home in Florida in the Winter.” 

“Animals Which Live in the Water.” 

“Common Wildflowers in Our Neighborhood.” 

“How to Keep Wildflowers Plentiful.” 

“Valuable Nature Friends That Are Often Destroyed.” 

“How Birds Take Care of Their Young.” 
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“Helping to Maintain the Balance in Nature.” 
“Florida Seminole Indians.” 
“Fishing and Hunting in Pioneer Days.” 
“Soil, Our Basic Resource.” 
“Preventing Forest Fires.” 
“Forests and Flood Control.” 
“How Florida Protects Its Resources.” 
“The Work of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion.” 
Poster Displays 
SUGGESTED IDEAS FOR F-15 
The Golden Rule is the Best Conservation Law 
Use Without Wasting 
Do Not Destroy Wildflowers 
Hunters and Fishermen—Know the Wildlife Code 
Be Careful with Fire 
Leave Wildlife Babes in the Woods 
Wildlife Needs Food, Cover, and Water 
Hunters—Look Before You Shoot 
Conservation Is the Wise Use of Our Resources 


MERIT POINT SYSTEM 
Points 
Possible 
F-27. S.I.—For each Junior Conservation Club League 
Summer Camp Session at which at least one week 
SSI EI eo ot say ven dely- concn ced aah Aas Soc MEUPE ges Grog heen eae 500 
F-28. G.A.—Visit a zoo, botanical garden, or museum. 
Study the species of plant and animal life native 
to Florida to learn the status (common or rare), 
principal uses, and items of interest about each. 
For the first 15 species studied and reported upon.. 200 
ROACH RUGIMONAL: SOCCIOS) iu. o5-8 Avs kone gseseyel ose eccce Bake 10 
F-29. S.I.—Demonstration of the knowledge of the 
proper method of handling and caring for firearms. 209 
F-30. G.A.—Participate in the school program observ- 
ing National Conservation Week. The date for each 
year is announced by the National Wildlife Fed- 
erarion, Washinston, DiC... came ee ee 100 
F-31. S.Ik—If a city boy or girl near your own age, 
who has had no out-of-doors experience can spend 
a few days with you on your farm, by teaching 
this person what you know about nature and letting 
him or her join in some of your Junior Conserva- 
tion Activities, you may receive for each day so 
spent (in addition to the credit listed for the activ- 
ity in which you allow him or her to take part)........ 100 
For each: Week-end So Spent 1225 2 200 
F-32. G.A.—Assistance in providing permanent food, 
cover, and water for wildlife on the school grounds. 
For each 5 hours spent in this manner ...................... 100 
F-33. G.A.—Establish a wildlife area of not less than 
one acre. This area must include at least 100 trees, 
shrubs, and vines such as hickory, oak, mulberry, 
wild grape, or other fruit or nut-bearing species and 
must have a permanent source of water. It must be 
protected from fire and fenced for protection from 
grazing. (A detailed written report and a map of 
the area must be sent for approval when credit is 
requested for this activity.) Three members of a 
club may participate in one area. 


One member. alone..n.c s.r 5000 each 
RWwO Members 5.4.00 ee en ee oe ee! 2500 each 
Pree MeMUCTE A 5. ee ee re 2000 each 


F-34. G.A.—By the following .measures prepare for 
fish and wildlife using a pond or small lake of not 


Junior Conservation Club League Board of 
Directors Meeting at Gainesville, December 
18, 1954. In the photo at right are, from 
left to right, Ed Timmons, | & E Officer, 
Northwest Division; Johnny Coleman, Treas- 
urer; Charline Pledger, Director at Large; 
Virginia Durkee, Secretary; Charles Scruggs, 
Jr., President; Cathlyn McClain, Secretary to 
Board of Directors; Denver Ste. Claire, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, JCCL; Walter Krueger, 
Vice President; Frank Nowak, I & E Officer, 
Everglades Division. 
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less than one-fourth acres of water surface; fer- 
tilizing, planting suitable aquatic vegetation; and 
planting the enclosure with suitable food-bearing 
trees, shrubs, vines and grasses. For such treatment 
resulting in a complete pond or lake, per one-half 
BCrES- OL CNCIOSULC > 2. ee to se hn Ae 
F-35. G.A.—Plant a food patch (at least one square 
rod) with Corn, Bene, Hegari, Pensacola-Bahia, or 
other small grain, to be left standing ...............0........ 
F-36. G.A.—Plant a quail food and cover plot bundle. 
Credit can be given for only one such food and 
cover plot bundle per 10 acres of the farm. For 
each quail food and cover plot bundle planted, fer- 
tilized: and. cultivated: or’ mulched:.....3 2.2 se 
F-37. G.A.—Establish a farm game food patch by 
fertilizing a site at least 5 yards wide and 100 yards 
long adjacent to a bushy fence row, gully creek, or 
ditch or along-side other woody cover. Native plants 
and legumes will come in naturally, hence seeding 
is not necessary. For each site fertilized with two 
or more 80 lb. sacks of proper fertilizer (check with 
Soil Conservation Service) and disked in or plowed 
TINOCE bh te Ae ee A eee eee 
F-38. G.A.—Plant a wildlife bundle around a farm 
pond, along a gully ditch, or other waste area on 
the farm. Credit can be given for only one wild- 
life bundle planted for each farm pond or for each 
20 aCres OF The Tarim soo hos tc eee 
F-39. G.A.—Plant trees and/or shrubs which may be 
obtained locally (Forest Service, Garden Clubs, 
etc.). These plantings are to be for reforestation 
and/or wildlife and are to be protected from fire 
BIG POTATO eh eh, es ee eee oe ee ee 
F-40. G.A.-S.I.—Provide bird houses. For each house 
provided and occupied by nesting birds .................... 
F-41. G.A.—Plant pines, oaks, or other trees close to- 
gether in groups of five in a draw at the edge of 
a wooded tract, on rough unpastured land, near 
marshes, or in a fence corner. For each clump of 
five trees planted in a suitable location, one clump 
DELicO BCVES* OL TOUT sce rics te ee 
F-42. G.A—Start a conservation museum for the 
school. Such a museum may well include bird food 
samples and charts; soil types found in the com- 
munity; samples of local types of wood, leaf, and 
twig collections; photographs, pictures, or draw- 
ings of native game, fish and birds; and models, 
charts, or photographs showing the effects of ero- 
sion, burning, improper cultivation, etc. Each 
different specimen: AdGeG) 26... See 
F-43. G.A.—For each subscription to Florida Wild- 
PARC IRA RSTO SONG! 2 eh st gees ca ae 
F-44. G.A.—Conservation Club Members can be of 
great help to the Game Commission by aiding the 
Wildlife Officers in their work of quail trapping. 
Porm eache Gilad Are pues fn ete ices ee ba ae 
F-45. S.I.—The Claw Bulletin needs much additional 
material from the Conservation Clubs and Club 
Members. For each article submitted to the Claw 
(may be editorial, story. 150 word report on Club 
POUIVIGIOS© COCs sash eee rs te eas eh ees epee Oe at 
NOTE: The editors of the Claw will get addi- 
tional credit for the physical labor involved in get- 
ting the Bulletin to the Clubs. This will be set-up 

at a later date. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The tendency toward gluttony exerts itself early in the life of the largemouth and soon the trim lines of youth are lost. 


FLORIDA’S FRESH WATER CHAMPION 


n the parlance of the ever-growing army of Izaak 

Walton’s disciples, Florida and bass are practically 
synonymous. Nor is it without good reason that utter- 
ance of such magical names as Wacissa, Econfina, 
Withlacoochee, Tsala Apopka, Choctawhachee, and 
Okeechobee conjur up visions of full strings of heavy, 
tackle-trying largemouths. Inured though the travel- 
ling sportsman may be to the superlatives tossed about 
so blithely by various Chambers of Commerce, once he 
has experienced a successful sojourn on any of our 
myriad largemouth waters, he will undoubtedly con- 
tribute a few superlatives of his own. “Bass Capital 
of the World’”—truly, Florida has come by its piscato- 
rial nickname honestly. 

An oddity in regards to the largemouth bass is the 
fact that he is technically not a bass at all but rather 
a member of the multi-branched Centrarchidae, the 
sunfish clan. Be that as it may, so popular has the 
species become that the fishermen in every part of 
the Union are now able to find him somewhere with- 
in the boundaries of their home state, popular demand 
having seen to it that most suitable waters outside 
his native range have been stocked with the willing 
scrapper. So much at home has the species made him- 
self in many waters where the natural fish fauna did 
not include the largemouth that it is with surprise 
that many learn the popular game fish is indigenous 
only to the eastern portion of the United States, from 
Manitoba to Florida and Texas, except New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states east of the Alleghanies. 

Throughout most of Florida a distinct subspecies 
of the Largemouth Bass is to be found. Ichthyologists 
have dubbed him Micropterus salmoides floridanus, 
the Florida Largemouth Bass. One of the subspecific 
characteristics of this form is the high scale count in 
which detail it is much like the smallmouth bass of 
more northern waters. The Florida Largemouth, it is 
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believed, orginally occurred from the St. Johns River 
westward to, but not including, the Suwannee River, 
and southward through the state. 

Another subspecies, the Suwannee River Large- 
mouth is restricted to a small area in northern Florida 
as is the Spotted Bass, yet another subspecies known 
to some southern and midwestern anglers. The North- 
ern Largemouth is represented throughout the western 
portion of the state. With the transfer of hatchery 
stock to waters throughout Florida, there has un- 
doubtedly been mixing of native stock. It is interest- 
ing to note however, that despite several attempts to 
establish the smallmouth bass in Florida waters, no 
authenticated case has come to the attention of quali- 
fied specialists, where any of these stocking efforts 
have resulted in the establishment of the species this 
far south. The most southerly population of small- 
mouths of which we have record is some two hundred 
miles beyond our northernmost border. 

From time to time, reports have come into the 
Commission’s office relative to the capture of small- 
mouth bass. In every instance where the alleged small- 
mouth was examined, it proved to be a largemouth. It 
is true that an angler may occasionally take a large- 
mouth with a shorter than usual maxillary. Noting 
the the mouth appears smaller than usual, the angler 
acclaims that he has taken a Florida smallmouth. It 
is not the maxillary character alone, however that 
determines the identification of the bass. The accom- 
panying chart shows the identification characteris- 
tics of the smallmouth and those of the Florida Large- 
mouth. 

By choice, the largemouth is a fish of quiet water, 
preferring ponds and slow moving streams. The species 
is one of those over which controversy waxes hot. 
Some proponents proclaim him the hardest fighting 
fish of his size available anywhere; others shout that 
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he is over-rated, logy hulk incapable of putting up a 
better battle than a waterlogged boot. Admittedly, 
the largemouth may be erratic in its battling pro- 
clivities—poor one time, tops at another, but all in all 
his battling ability is attested by his country wide 
reputation and popularity. 

As they pass the early days of their youth, the 
tendency toward gluttony exerts itself. Soon the large- 
mouth, and this is especially true of the Florida sub- 
species, loses the trim lines of its younger days. So 
aldermanic of abdomen do some specimens become 
that a fish in the position to indulge its porcine ten- 
dencies may give the impression of being all head 
and belly. Despite its overfed appearance, the experi- 
ence of Florida anglers disputes in no uncertain terms 
the belief of some that the heavy paunched largemouth 
is logy. Many authorities on the subject go so far as 
to state that Florida bass have an inherent fighting 
ability rarely equalled by like specimens anywhere 
else in the range of the species. 

As is the case with the other members of the Sun- 
fish family, the largemouth bass is a nest builder. With 
the warming waters of late winter and early spring, 
the males move into favored spawning areas, in many 
cases locations that have been used year after year 
for the purpose. The male forms a nest by fanning 
a depression in the bottom of the stream or lake. The 
nest, or bed as it is often called, may be three or four 
feet in diameter and in clear water is easily detected 
by a human observer. 


When the male is satisfied with the nest, he goes 
in search of a female. During the period of nest fanning, 
the females gather around the edges of the bedding 
grounds. The male guides the chosen female to the 
prepared nest where she will, if ripe, express the eggs. 
The eggs are impregnated by the release of milt from 
the male. Should the chosen female prove to be un- 
ready to release the eggs, the male will drive her 
from the nest and search out another female. Some- 
times the male is unable to find another female in 
which case he may invade the nest of another bass 
and seek to appropriate the female. 


Normally the male is satisfied with the efforts of 
one female, however, this is not always true. A single 
male has been known to bring two, three, or even 
four females to the nest until he seems satisfied with 
the potential family. The eggs are released at intervals 
over a period of from two to three days. 


Temperature of the water has a good deal to do with 
spawning activities. When unseasonable cold spells 
retard the rise of water temperatures, spawning activi- 
ties are delayed. Usually activity begins on the beds 
when the water attains 60 degrees or thereabouts. 

When the female has deposited the 2,000 to 10,000 
eggs she carries, the male drives her from the nest, 
taking upon himself the task of guarding the eggs and 
caying for the young during their early development. 
When the eggs first hatch, the young cluster in a tight 
mass close to the bottom of the nest. As they progress 
they begin a gradual rise toward the surface, sinking 
each night back to the bottom of the nest. 

The male circles the young, keeping the brood 
intact and defending it from the onslaughts of other 
fishes, bent on making a meal from the small bass. It 
is during this time that the male reaches his peak of 
aggressiveness, attacking any intruder with vigor. 

Eventually the school of young bass rise nearly to 
the surface and spread out somewhat. At this point the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The battling ability of the largemouth bass is attested by his 
country-wide reputation and popularity. 





So aldermanic of abdomen do some specimens become that they 
give the impression of being all head and belly. 





EO GRC LE RA BES 


In waters where a favorable ratio between bass and food species 
exists, growth of young largemouths is rapid. 
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Northern Smallmouth Bass (Micropterus dolomieu dolomieu) 


male concludes his nursery duties. Back and forth he 
swims on the edge of the school, crowding the fry 
up close to shore where he turns his back on them, 
leaving them to their fate. They are on their own 
from that moment on. The once vigilant parent will 
be numbered among the numerous enemies seeking 
to add the young bass to their diet. 

The protection of spawning bass is a foregone con- 
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clusion in the north where popular opinion would not 
allow it to be otherwise. In Florida where productive 
capacity is tremendous, year around open seasons are 
realized without endangering the breeding stock. 
One has but to visit any of our numerous well-known 
bass fishing areas to be convinced that the bass de- 
serves his popularity-based title, Florida’s Fresh 
Water Champion. END. 
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Florida Largemouth Bass (Micropterus salmoides floridanus) 
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By C. E. (Cal) BOGRAN. 
as told to 


RALPH A. FISHER, SR. 


njoying that famous after-dinner cigar, relaxed 
in the big easy chair of the den, Cal blew a cloud of 
spicy smoke free and softly asked, “Did I ever tell 
you about the time they gave me the horse laugh as 
I came aboard ship with a large shark hook and some 
five feet of light chain attached to it?” 

“Shoot away Pal,” I advised the relaxed traveler. 

“IT was ‘new man’ aboard the Government Cable 
Repair Ship Pequot, it was my first trip in southern 
waters. All the way down from Norfolk, I had been 
told tall tales of the thrills of shark fishing in the 
waters along Florida’s Coastline. 

“We tied up at Miami after a peaceful cruise and I 
enjoyed my first leave ashore,” mused my dinner 
guest. 

“Here’s a toast to Miami, Cal,” and we both raised 
a glass of crimson port wine to our lips, as a friendly 
silence fell about the room. 

“They sure gave me a hearty horse laugh as I came 
aboard ship carrying a large shark hook and five 
feet of light logging chain attached to it. I guess the 
size of that hook was the cause of most of the joshing, 
anyway I laughed it off as I proceeded into my cabin.” 

“What size hook was it Cal? I inquired. 

“T don’t know a tinker’s damn about sizes of hooks, 
but this one was sure a whopper,” advised the laugh- 
ing man. 

“Tt measured twelve inches around from eye to 
the point, it was weighty enough with the five foot 
section of log chain, but at the time of purchase I did 
not ask the clerk how heavy a hook was needed for 
shark fishing, I could not very well let him know 
that I did not know,” laughed Cal. 

“Since the crew had ribbed me so much about the 
hook, I was a bit sensitive about even using it and was 
sitting in my deck chair dozing in the warm sunshine 
as the Captain came on deck and started the conver- 
sation off with, “This looks like good shark waters to 
me’. I sat upright, looking for a silly grin upon his 
face after that remark, but there was no grin, the 
man was in dead earnest,” said my narrator. 

“Tell me more, Captain, I finally suggested,” said 
Cal: 

“Maybe that you should bring out your new shark 
hook and give it a try,” replied the older man. 

“He assured me that it was a good idea and that I 
could obtain some beef trimmings from the commis- 
sary and would need about 300 feet of lead line, this 
I could get from the boatswain locker and to find a 
quart jar below with a tight cover and a small cloth 
sack, plus the hook. 

“With these things assembled I hastened to the 
stern of the ship with the Captain in my wake. “Tie one 
end of the lead line to that stanchion, the other end 
to the short log chain on the hook and tie the meat 
firmly to the hook, then fasten the baited hook about 
eight feet below the sack with the sealed jar inside, 
this will keep the hook afloat just below the surface,’ 
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Shark Iconoclast 
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advised the Captain as he walked away. 

“Everything in readiness I lowered the gear over 
the side of the ship and paid out the heavy line. It 
worked beautifully with the fruit jar in the sack 
floating away with the slight current as I sat down 
again to bask in the warm Florida sunshine,” reflected 
the talker. 

“T sat there watching and waiting with the excite- 
ment and anticipation of an Iconoclast, as the lazy 
sun introduced me to sleep. 

“The ship’s bell reminded me of a galley chore as 
I arose to check up on the noon meal, this being part 
of my job. 

“T then proceeded to my own mess quarters and had 
my dinner,” said my friend as he sipped the port. 

“Dinner over, I strolled out into the sunlight and 
to the stern of the Pequot, there I found my chief yeo- 
man tugging frantically at my shark line without any 
result. I rushed to him and relieved him at once, this 
was, after all, my fishing enterprise,” smiled Cal. 

“Any luck?” I asked the teller. 

“The line was fouled around the propellor of the 
ship, so I had to dispatch the yeoman below for a 
grapple hook. With this I fished for the entangled 
line about the wheel and after several attempts that 
nearly cast me into the drink, was successful in free- 


(Continued on Page 46) 





This is the 500-pound Tiger shark taken in Florida’s coastal waters 
at Gilberts Bar by C. E. Bogran of the Coast Guard Cutter Pequot. 








Sport fishing, the nation’s number one outdoor recreation, is 
dependent upon the intelligent management of the wetlands. 


here have our wetlands gone? Drainage, filling- 

in and pollution have taken the heaviest toll. A 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service report reveals that 
75 per cent of the 120-million acres of marshes and 
wetlands originally found within the United States 
have been destroyed. While primarily concerned with 
good quality waterfowl habitat, these figures reveal 
the seriousness of widespread wetland destruction. 
Wetlands are suffering severe losses from pollution. 
Each day, untreated wastes equivalent to that from 
150 million persons are being discharged into our 
waters. Pollution destroys animals and plants and the 
other resources from which income and recreation 
can be derived. This loss can only be stopped through 
citizen action for the proper enforcement of water 
pollution laws at the local, state, and national levels. 
Drainage of lands for agricultural purposes has 
accounted for the most widespread destruction of some 
of our best wetlands. The most devastating effects of 
this are seen on the small lakes and potholes of the 
Midwest. Over 32,000 of these are being drained an- 
nually in the Dakotas and Minnesota. In the five 
years from 1945 to 1950, 16 per cent of Minnesota’s 
small ponds and lakes were destroyed. This drainage 


A great variety of birdlife, important frorn both the recreational 
and aesthetic standpoint, depends upon wetlands for continued 
existence. 
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has had disastrous effects on ducks and geese and 
has resulted in a great loss to the state’s recreational 
areas. 

Even more serious are the effects of drainage on 
water tables which in most areas have dropped rapidly. 
It is alarming to learn that until recent months, the 
federal government was subsidizing the drainage of 
vast areas of our wetlands for agricultural uses. Aug- 
mented by modern-day mechanized equipment, this 
has been carried out on marginal lands of low potential 
despite tremendous surpluses of the crops that were to 
be produced. In a number of instances the lands, once 
drained, have proved to have little value for farming. 
After drainage ditches are constructed, swamps and 
marshes can no longer function as natural water reser- 
voirs. In some areas serious downstream flood hazards 
have resulted. 

Many of our swamps and marshes have been drained 
in an effort to reduce the health hazards from mos- 
quitoes and other insects, only to find that the breed- 
ing conditions for these disease carriers were improved 
by this drainage. We now have learned that control 


What Has 


This article, prepared by the National Wildlife 
Federation, discusses one of the nation’s most 
urgent conservation problems, the destruction 
of wetlands. Allowed to go unresolved, the 


loss of our wetlands will have far-reaching 

effects on the American way of life. Every 

American is directly involved in this broad and 

complex problem. We must act now before 
it is too late. 
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of water levels, through use of dikes and other mea- 
sures, will effectively eliminate the insect problem 
while increasing the usefulness of these areas for 
recreation and production of wildlife. Careful planning 
of these developments can insure the greatest benefits 
to all users of wetlands and can also provide protec- 
tion from health hazards. 

In some sections of the country, waters that formerly 
flowed to wetland areas are now being used to irrigate 
farming lands. This is rapidly causing some of our 
most valuable marshes and swamps to dry up. Vast 
acreages of natural wetlands in California, Louisiana 
and other “rice” states are being used for agricultural 
production. This further reduces the areas from which 
the “natural crops” previously harvested from these 
wetlands, can be taken. 

Filling-in marshes, swamps, bayous, backwaters 
and streams oxbows is another prime example of our 
misuse of wetlands. Public administrators and private 
landowners should be made to realize that these 
areas have a definite place in our land-use pattern and 
that they cannot afford to destroy them through use 





as dumping grounds for wastes. Many larger munici- 
palities are still using wetlands for disposal of garbage. 
Certainly we cannot ignore this practice which leaves 
only pollution and unsightly scars on the landscape. 
Flooding of marshes and swamps along river bot- 
toms and valley floors by large dams is another type 
of destruction to which wetlands have been subjected. 
Wildlife technicians have demonstrated the need for 
the “edge” which is the overlapping of the different 
types of living quarters necessary to meet an animal’s 
daily and seasonal requirements. As a rule, the big 
impoundment that covers natural swamps and marshes 
destroys most of this edge and fails to provide wildlife 
habitat to replace the wetlands which are flooded. In 
some localities, however, the wildlife producing values 
of impoundments can be increased through careful 
cooperative planning of projects by constructing agen- 
cies and the state and federal fish and game depart- 
ments. These agencies must work together closely in 
order to make adequate provisions for wildlife cover, 
public access areas, and other recreational facilities. 
They have not always done this in the past, and as a 
result great losses have been inflicted upon our wild- 
life and recreational resources. What is more serious, 
irreplaceable wildlife habitats have been destroyed, 
making it impossible to re-establish game animals in 
areas where they once were found in abundance. 


Wildlife Values of Wetlands 


Wildlife and recreational values should be fully 
considered in determining the best use of wetland 
areas. A few figures will make it apparent that the 
“outdoor industry”, of which wetlands are a vital 
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part, is one of nearly unequalled importance to our 
national economy. 

Last year over 46 million visits were made to recrea- 
tion spots administered by the National Park Service. 
In addition, some 35 million people fished, hunted, 
hiked and enjoyed outdoor pastimes within our Na- 
tional Forests. The sale of 28 million hunting and 
fishing licenses can also be used to demonstrate the 
interest in the outdoors which takes the American 
public to our country’s streams and lakes, fields and 
forests. In terms of dollars, ‘the expenditures of sports- 
men alone exceed $9 billion annually, placing this in- 
dustry well ahead of those of filling stations, dealers 
in farm equipment, and the cattle or hog markets. 
There are few who would deny the value of wetlands 
as important recreational assets, capable of providing 
an unequalled variety and quality of outdoor expe- 
rience—hunting, fishing, boating, nature study, and 
other pastimes that have become an essential part of 
our American way of living. 

The harvest of ducks and geese by nearly two mil- 


lion Duck Stamp purchasers is a good example of one 
(Continued on Next Page) 


appened to Our Wetlands? 


The bullfrog, a species upon which is based a sizeable south 
Florida industry, is one of the many forms of wildlife dependent 
upon the wetlands. 








The sale of 28 million hunting and fishing licenses gives an indication of the interest in the outdoors which takes the American public 
to the streams, lakes, and marshes of the nation. 


of the uses of a wetland’s crop. Yet, it is generally 
accepted that waterfowl production cannot be main- 
tained at a high level in North America unless strate- 
gically located refuge and management areas are 
acquired to offset widespread wetland destruction. 
A preliminary inventory shows an urgent need for 
121% million acres of marshlands to provide breeding, 
resting, and feeding areas for ducks and geese along 
the four continental migration routes. To date, less than 
31% million acres of natural wetland areas are included 
in our refuges and management areas. This leaves a 
balance of over 9 million acres that must be purchased 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the state conser- 
vation departments if the minimum waterfowl re- 
quirements are to be met. Spiralling land prices force 
us to recognize that this acquisition program must 
get underway immediately if key areas are to be ob- 
tained before costs become prohibitive. It is here that 
conservationists come face-to-face with an old and 
familiar adversary — the critical shortage of money 
with which to carry out their program. 

Most state conservation departments are planning 
to buy wetland areas with part of the funds which are 
provided through the Pittman-Robertson excise tax 
paid by sportsmen on arms and ammunition. It is 
hoped that with the aid of these monies the states 
will be able to preserve not less than 5 million acres 
of this critically needed habitat. This leaves 4 million 
acres to be acquired by the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. We find that a large portion of monies provided 
for this purpose in the past, through purchase of Duck 
Stamps by waterfowl hunters, have been diverted to 
operational expenses. This resulted from the failure of 
our Federal Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
to allocate funds for financing the Service’s regular 
program. Without adequate appropriations it has been 
necessary for Duck Stamp monies to be tapped for 
uses other than those originally specified in the Duck 
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Stamp Act. To hasten federal acquisition, it will be 
necessary for Congress to amend this measure to 
raise the cost of the Duck Stamp and provide for use 
of a larger share of these monies for purchase of wet- 
land properties. The need for immediate action in buy- 
ing these lands is urgent! Further delay will require 
the expenditure of greater sums for smaller areas and 
leave us, in the long run, far short of our desired ob- 
jective. 

Not to be overlooked in considering the economic 
importance of wetlands are their annual yields of fur- 
bearing animals. These represent a national industry 
worth millions of dollars — even in this day of low 
fur values. Dr. Lee E. Yeager, Biologist with the U. 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service, recently estimated that 
the total income from North American furs averaged 
$50 million. In the late 1920’s, when prices were up, 
this figure represented nearly $300 million. In con- 
sidering the fur resources of North American wetlands 
in terms of capital value during normal price periods, 
Dr. Yeager conservatively calculates that they are 
worth nearly $2% billion. 

A brief perusal of wetland fur production values 
over the country shows that muskrat, mink, beaver, 
and otter are playing an increasingly important part 
in stabilizing the income of the private landowner. 
With low-cost management, and without improvements 
that could increase their production several times, 
yields from muskrat marshes range from $5 to $30 
per acre. At six per cent interest, a $25 an acre yield 
indicates an investment value of $400 per acre for 
good: cattail marsh. This opens our eyes to the economic 
potentials of wetland developments of various types 
— eliminating undesirable plant species, blasting and 
dredging to produce favorable water depths, control- 
ling of water levels to encourage the growth of de- 
sired food and cover plants, and the many other tech- 
niques which can be used to bring about an increase in 
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fur yield. When the income from various kinds of 
recreation provided by these areas is added to that 
from fur, the potentialities of wetlands become even 
greater. 


We can see where it is altogether feasible, when local 
conditions justify the investment, to reverse our cur- 
rent policies of subsidizing the drainage of wetlands. 
We now recognize the practicability of providing en- 
couragement through technical guidance, and possibly 
lower tax requirements, to help the landowner manage 
his wetlands for their yield of wildlife. The outdoor 
public must also shoulder more of the expense for 
recreation and wildlife improvements on these private 
lands. 


These are but a few of the reasons for wetlands 
preservation being featured in 1955 Wildlife Week. 
It is believed, however, that they demonstrate the 
need for thorough study of this subject by civic groups 
and the conservation-minded citizens of our country. 


It is worthwhile for us to briefly review the action 
plan which has been outlined by the National Wildlife 
Federation in its wetlands preservation program. This 
can serve as a guide for local action in bringing about 
a solution. to this problem. 


1. Promote coordinated planning and research for 
wetlands preservation and management. These 
are tasks for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
state conservation departments, and other land- 
use agencies. Such planning and research will 
move faster if supported and urged by the public. 


2. Secure legislation to assure that a larger and 
definite proportion of Duck Stamp revenues will 
be used for the intended purpose of buying vital 
waterfowl! areas. In addition, seek larger direct 
appropriations to agencies for wetlands acqui- 
sition and management. 


The alligator, dweller of Florida’s wetlands, is important from both 
the commercial and aesthetic viewpoints. 








Otter pelts, such as those being graded by a fur buyer in the photo 
above, are an important part of the calculated 212 billion dollar 
annual fur industry of the U. S. 


3. Revise the Coordination Act (Public Law 732, 
79th Congress) to make certain that fish and 
wildlife resources will be adequately protected 
and developed in connection with federal drain- 
age and reservoir projects. 


4. Stop federal subsidies for unwise drainage pro- 
jects. Substitute laws and policies that will 
guarantee long-range planning with proper con- 
sideration for wildlife, recreational and water- 
conservation values. 


5. Work for effective pollution-control laws and 
programs for our streams, lakes, marshes and 
coastal waters. 


6. Encourage private (non-government) projects 
in marsh restoration and preservation. Many 
sportsmen’s clubs have bought marshlands or 
sloughs, saved them from drainage. Others have 
restored destroyed marshes, or created new 
ones. Such projects should have the guidance 
of competent game technicians. 


7. Work for a scientific survey of underground 
water supplies and their relationship to surface 
wetlands. This study should be initiated by the 
U. S. Geological Survey and appropriate state 
agencies. 


These are only means of attaining a partial solution 
to a problem which will require full public under- 
standing before it can be completely resolved. Minne- 
sota has demonstrated that this kind of program can 
be carried out successfully. A handful of inspired 
conservation leaders have spearheaded a movement, 
now supported throughout the state, for preserving 
wetlands. The people of Minnesota are digging into 
their private incomes to hasten land purchases under 
the “Save Minnesota’s Wetlands” campaign. 


The privileges we enjoy under our democratic sys- 
tem are many, but there are few which yield the 
satisfaction that we can come to know from partici- 
pating in a movement to restore and perpetuate our 
outdoor resources. From this kind of endeavor we 
become better men and women — as do our children 
and grandchildren that follow us — because they have 
not been denied the experience of outdoor living, nor 
the bounties which we can insure them through 
achievement of sound conservation policies. END. 
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This bass posed with Caputo for his picture and was then released, 
making everyone happy, including the fish. 


GROWING CROWD of spectators listened re- 

spectfully while Johnny VanderMeer proclaimed 
learnedly to all concerned and to me in particular. 
VanderMeer, a former no-hit pitcher for the Cincin- 
nati Reds, was attending the Lake County Sportsmen’s 
Show at Eustis, Florida, where I had a booth and was 
demonstrating spinning tackle. This was three or four 
years ago. ) 

Johnny continued, “No one can take one of those 
crazy, upside-down looking outfits with horsehair line 
and catch as many fish as I can catch using my regular 
plug casting outfit.” Not at all impressed by Johnny’s 
confidence, I continued to press my own conviction 
that the newfangled spinning rig was more productive. 

One of the listening bystanders was Tommy Ander- 
son, who at that time lived on the shores of East 
Crooked Lake in Eustis, with a boat ready to go, wait- 
ing on that water. The argument continued until 
Tommy finally offered to take both VanderMeer and 
myself fishing the next worning. Tommy offered to 
row the boat while VanderMeer and I plied our fa- 
vorite tackle. 

The next morning broke clear and warm, and the 
three of us were on the lake shortly after daylight. 
I conceded the bow position to VanderMeer and his 
casting outfit, confident the advantage would not affect 
the end result. 

We made one complete circuit of East Crooked 
Lake, casting to the shore line. I was using 5 lb. 
monofilament with a small, 14-0z. surface plug that 
had spinners at both ends. Johnny was using every- 
thing in his tackle box, including spoons and pork 
rinds. In our 2% hour trip around the lake, Johnny 
produced no strikes at all, while I, fishing in back of 
him, got 7 strikes and caught 3 bass. These weighed 
2, 24% and 6% pounds respectively, the 6% pounder 
being the largest bass taken from East Crooked Lake 


Eating size snook. We released the larger ones, almost breaking 
Caputo’s heart by so doing. It was his first snook fishing. “If we 
only had these down east,” said he. 
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for several years, according to our guide, Tommy 
Anderson. 

The point proved by our little experiment was both 
conclusive and positive. VanderMeer was not only 
astounded but all fired up to try this new style of 
light tackle fishing. A recent visit to the Elliott & 
VanderMeer Hardware and Sporting Goods Store in 
Tampa showed a predominance of spinning tackle on 
display, attesting to Johnny’s complete conversion. 

VanderMeer’s amazement that day on East Crooked 
Lake is no greater than my own when I think of ail 
the thousands of sports fishermen who have neglected 
to acquaint themselves with this most surprising of 
all fishing methods. 

Last spring, I was fishing in Lake Jackson near 
Tallahassee with “Dub” Dekle of that town. I was, 
as usual, using spincasting gear with 6 lb. mono. I 
was casting a small, surface plug. “Dub” and I caught 
and released a number of fish that morning, including 
some high jumping chain pickerel. I finally latched 
onto a 5 lb. bass. 

This bass hit the plug wide open and took to the 
air in a series of leaps. After the first flurry, I led 
him gently to the boat and slipped him headfirst into 








the waiting net. Once landed, he almost took the boat 
apart. I had, fortunately, left him in the net, and this 
restricted his movements to some degree. Even at 
that, he gave us a lively two or three minutes. ‘“Dub” 
made the remark that if the bass had used even half 
of all that energy while still in the water, landing 
him might have been quite a different matter. 

This was a wise observation and points up a pe- 
culiarity about spinning. The small size of the aver- 
age spinning lure, the light, elastic lines and the flex- 
ible rods all conspire to fool a hooked fish into a sense 
of foolish complacency about his predicament. The 
average casting rig and large lure slugs it out with the 
fish, while the gentler, more persuasive spincasting 
outfit will lead a fish to the net ofttimes before he 
fully realizes what it’s all about. 

But how about the same 5 lb. bass who is not fooled 
and who bulldogs it for the bonnets? Again, the 
stranger to spinning is in for a pleasant surprise. The 
non-spinner has no idea how much pressure can be 
exerted on a fish with 6 lb. monofilament nylon line. 
It is extremely doubtful that any 5 lb. bass could 
break a 6 lb. mono line if any reasonable length of 
the line is out, say 35 to 50 ft. Even if the angler 
allowed the fish to take no line at all, the rugged 
toughness of nylon, the stretch in the line, and the 
cushioning effect of the rod tip would prevent break- 
age. With the spincasting drag in operation, as of 
course it would be, the fish is hopelessly outclassed. 
This brings to mind the phenomenal catch made by 
Howard Clark of Miami, who took an 81 lb. tarpon 
on regular spinning gear and 6 lb. test mono. 

But what happens if the same 5 lb. bass reaches 
the bonnets? Again, the spincasting rig has a pleasant 
surprise up its sleeve if properly used. 

About a year ago, I was fishing at Lake Santa Fe 
with Paul Mains, the “Old Kingfish” of Jacksonville. 
We were back among the cypress trees, casting to 
the bonnet beds. Paul hooked a large bass on the 
edge of the bonnets and was powerless to prevent 
the fish from making a successful dash for the tall 
stems. 

Paul was using 6 lb. monofilament and, instead 
of trying to horse his fish, which would certainly have 
proved disastrous, he settled back in the boat, held 
the rod. high and seemed satisfied to hold a steady 
pressure on the fish. The bass would give a little 
and then take a little. Paul seemed to encourage this 
seesaw, give-and-take proposition. 


Watching the bonnet patch, I noticed some of the 
plants beginning to float free. I suddenly realized 
what the “Old Kingfish” was doing. The small di- 
ameter, tough, monofilament line was cutting through 
the bonnet stems as the bass:and Paul sawed it back 
and forth. After five minutes or so, the bass broke 
through to open water and came to the boat com- 
pletely played out. The bonnet bed looked like some- 
one had been busy with an underwater scythe. 

Just a few weeks ago, Al Caputo, a well-known 
sportsman from New England, spent a week with me 
at Jensen Beach. Caputo was determined to use noth- 
ing but spinning gear with 6 lb. mono. We fished 
both fresh and brackish water on the north fork of 
the St. Lucie and in the water filled ditches along 
the Martin County Highway. 


In Tarpon Bay, just down the Short Cut Canal 
from Burt Pruitt’s Fish Camp on the north fork, Al 
caught snook, jack crevalle, ladyfish, snapper, spotted 
sea trout, channel bass and many others, including 
fresh water bream. At the Crossroads of the north 
fork, he connected with a 5 lb. black bass and several 
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The better half proves it takes a big pan to hold some of the 
roadside ditch bass. Many of the ladies find spinning to be just 
what the doctor ordered. 


small tarpon in the 8 to 10 lb. class. In two days of 
fishing these waters, Caputo caught 11 different kinds 
of game fish, the largest of which was a 12% lb. snook. 

Shifting our operations to the Martin County High- 
way and using the same tackle, Al caught bass and 
bream from all the many road side ditches that line 
that scenic roadway. 

From 12 lb. snook and 10 lb. tarpon to pan size 
bass and 3 oz. bream is a far cry, but Caputo’s spinning 
rig took it all in stride and furnished sport from one 
extreme to the other—a remarkable but far from un- 

(Continued on Page 49) 


A 7-pound spotted sea trout that learned about spinning the 
hard way. Caputo lost one larger than this a few minutes later. 
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Florida big-bore shoots, held occasionally by local clubs at various points and fired from four positions, are noisy, keenly contested events. 

They are ideal for adding zest to the shooting game. More such, open to riflemen using the same weapons with which they hunt Florida 

game, will help maintain active interest in Florida’s shooting clubs and programs. Any club having a range with safe backstop can 
profitably sponsor a big-bore event, especially just before hunting season. 





POWDER BURNER’S PARADISE 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


T HERE WAS A decidedly wistful, even politely en- 


vious, tone to the letter that had come in the 
morning mail, bearing the postmark of a small Con- 
necticut town famous for its apples. A second reading 
left the same impression. 

From Page One to the very last paragraph, the com- 
munication was tangible expression of disappointment 
and longing. Only the last sentence had a happy theme 
—one of hope, of personal plans, of anticipation of 
pleasures to come. One sentence of the letter was 
momentarily downright puzzling. I read the entire 
letter again. 

“Dear Mac,” it began. 

“Your note reminding me of certain coming events 
in Florida is like a handshake across the miles and 
fosters fond memories of enjoyed shooting activity and 
good fellowship in the Sunshine State. It’s too bad that 





so many of you Floridians never see your forests but 
only the trees! ; 

“Since early Fall, our local outdoor range has been 
deep in snow, and will probably remain so for sev- 
eral months yet. We have not been able to do any 
outdoor shooting at all. 

“I’ve tried to keep in good rifle shooting form by 
getting down on the living room rug and going through 
position, aiming and trigger squeeze exercises for 
twenty minutes of dry-firing twice a week. My aiming 
mark has been a reduced bullseye pasted on the wall 
in a good light. I Hold, Aim and Squeeze in a cadence 
that simulates my actual firing line performance, but 
it’s all a poor substitute for banging away with live 
ammunition on a comfortable, sunny outdoor range, 
at a target 100 yds. away, shooting against friends 
who will quickly top my score if I carelessly let even 
one aimed shot wander from the shot group being 
formed on my target. 

“I cannot definitely commit myself as yet, but, as 
this is written, I plan to get to Florida soon for an 
extended stay and to take in the mid-winter cham- 
pionships and Spring activity all along the powder 
burning circuit, with high hopes of handing you and 
others—if I am lucky—the licking I failed to give you 
boys last year.” 

The signature was a name highly esteemed in the 
field of aeronautics, and one equally respected, but 
for a different reason, by expert marksmen in attend- 
ance at regional and national rifle matches. 

I pondered the sentence that puzzled me: “It’s too 
bad that so many of you Floridians never see -your 
forests but only the trees!” 

At first I failed to get the connection; then, sud- 
denly, the meaning of the sentence hit with full im- 
pact.... Of course! Like the soul who failed to see 


Master Sgt. H. L. (Joe) Benner, U. S. Army and presently Small 

Arms Instructor at the U. S. Military Academy, seldom misses 

any of the big-time Florida tournaments. He he is showing Col. 

Perry D. Swindler, USA Retired, one of the guns with which he 

hopes to win another Florida championship. At the time this 

photo was made, Sgt. Benner had just handed Florida shooters 
a decisive defeat in each of two scheduled events. 
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the forest because of the trees, we Florida shooters 
are apt to take local and state range facilities and 
year-around shooting activity pretty much for granted. 

But for hundreds of out-of-state marksmen north 
and west of the Mason and Dixon line who, for much 
of the year, are snowed-in from outdoor rifle and pistol 
matches on hometown ranges, Florida is a powder 
burner’s paradise. Highly envied indeed are the com- 
placent Florida shooters who can fire outdoors every 
month of the year, and who often take for granted 
mid-winter shoots of which many out-of-state marks- 
men have been dreaming ever since Old Man Winter, 
using icicles for nails, posted “Closed for the Season” 
signs on their own open air ranges. 

Like ants converging on sugar bowls, shooters from 
the other 47 states and from Canada and Mexico, 
come the first weeks of each New Year, pack their 
shooting gear and start cars rolling toward Florida 
ranges. Evidently there is something about mid-winter 
shooting in Florida—be it the chance to get out in 
the warm sunshine, friendly shoulder-to-shoulder com- 
petition, or merely the activity variety that is the spice 
—that has a strong magnetic appeal to distant marks- 
men. They gather like an historic Scottish clan, or a 
modern day reunion of Smith families. 

Florida’s big-time shooting circuit, as visitors iden- 
tify the mid-winter and Spring events which Floridians 
regard as only a phase of year-around shooting ac- 
tivity, begins with the National Mid-Winter Smallbore 
Rifle Matches in St. Petersburg the first week of 
March, jumps to Tampa for a week of competition on 
one of Florida’s finest pistol ranges, then sweeps down 
the East Coast to embrace another round of events 
sponsored by organized shooting groups in the Miami- 
Coral Gables area. 

From the lower East Coast competitions, both visit- 
ing and resident marksmen backtrack and crisscross 
routes to take in local events promoted by genial, fun 
sharing powder burners in Hollywood, Ft. Pierce, Ven- 
ice, Jacksonville, Orlando, Pensacola, Naples, Eustis, 
Clearwater, Ft. Myers and a dozen other Florida com- 
munities sharing the fifty or more additional NRA- 
affiliated clubs that maintain ranges and weekly swing 
the gates wide for members and guests. Especially 
popular are nighttime rifle and pistol matches, like 
those at Clearwater, fired outdoors under brilliant 
incandescents that make gun sights and targets stand 
out boldly. Surprisingly, some targeteers find that they 
can turn in higher scores for matches fired at night 
under artificial light than they register firing the same 
courses in daylight. 

Shooters who get pleasure from blasting away with 
old muzzle-loading rifles and pistols that are heirlooms 
from the days of Daniel Boone head for the range 
activity of the Rebel Muzzleloaders’ Rifle Club, one 
mile north of Dunedin, along the Tampa short-cut. 
Dressed like America’s pioneer riflemen — fringed 
leather jackets, coonskin caps, suspended powder 
horns, Bowie knives and all!—the marksmen repre- 
sent Florida’s most unique shooting fraternity when 
they gather the first Sunday of each month to fire 
the flintlock and Schuetzen-type cap lock guns of 
pioneer days. 

Except for the muzzle-loading shoots at Dunedin, 
and an occasional .30 caliber tournament, nearly all 
the matches at the Florida tournaments are for com- 
petitors using .22 caliber rifles and pistols. 

Shooting a .22 has universal appeal. It is one caliber 
that can be enjoyably fired by persons of all ages and 
varying physical conditions, and the low report of 
the ammunition used makes the .22 rifle and handgun 
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Good fellowship and shared shooting knowledge characterize 
Florida’s smallbore rifle tournaments. Here two competitors at 
the St. Petersburg National Mid-Winter Smallbore Championships, 
fired in March of each year, exchange pointers on encountered 
range conditions and required sight settings. This year’s tourna- 
ment will comprise 19 events and bring in competitors from 26 


states, Canada, and Mexico. 


ideal for use indoors and on outdoor ranges adjacent 
to populated areas. Knowledge and shooting skill ac- 
quired from using a .22 can be advantageously trans- 
ferred to good hunting and target shooting with fire- 
arms of larger caliber and far heavier recoil. 

The little rimfire .22 caliber cartridge, in the long 
rifle size, is one of the most highly developed small- 
arms loadings manufactured. Much time has been 
devoted to its dependability and accuracy. Today’s 
.22 caliber long rifle ammunition, whether specially 
selected for match shooting qualities, or purchased 
from run-of-the-mill packaged stock, can truthfully 
be described as being able to group individual shots 
tighter than a shooter can hold. Teamed with target 
model rifles like the Winchester 52 and the Reming- 
ton 37, one inch, one minute of an angle groups of 
ten consecutive shots at 100 yards are quite possible. 
Few shooters, however, ever develop holding, aiming 
and trigger control skill to equal their ammunition. 

As to which brand is best, the individual shooter 
must find out for himself. A product that may be a 
perfect teammate for one gun may give erratic per- 
formance in another gun—often variable performance 
in two rifles or pistols of the same make and model 
and otherwise identical to the eye. Generally, the 
.22 cartridge loadings that give the best performance 
for serious match shooting, and for general target 
shooting, are those loaded to muzzle velocities between 
1,100 and 1,200 feet per second, and embodying lubri- 
cated, 40-grain bullets, smokeless powder and non- 
corrosive priming mixture. Like an automobile that 
sways less on a windy day if driven at a slow or 
moderate speed, rather than fast, the low and me- 
dium velocity cartridge loadings are usually better 
range wind buckers than high velocity ammunition 
packaged primarily for the hunter who wants flatter 
trajectory over unknown ranges, combined with in- 
creased game killing power. 

Fortunately for those who like to shoot a .22 small- 
bore ranges providing up to one hundred yards of 
shooting can be setup almost anywhere, given a safe 
backstop, and are relatively inexpensive to construct 
and maintain. Some of the modern Florida ranges, like 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Tampa Police Pistol range’s 25-yard target line, 408 feet wide, features 102 targets that are electrically timed and controlled. 
During the second week of March hundreds of pistol shooters will converge on the range for a well rounded program of .22, .38, and 


.45 caliber events representing the club’s National Mid-Winter Pistol Championships. 


those at Tampa, Jacksonville and Clearwater, are 
geared for full family participation, with added recrea- 
tional and mealtime facilities for those whose presence 
is not required in a relay occupying the firing line. 
Public address systems, controlled by NRA-certified 
Range Officers and by club officials stationed at key 
points, help to make the firing line and planned social 
activities easy for all. 

It is this making of Florida tournaments attractive, 
family affairs that holds greatest promise for main- 
tained interest and life expectancy of the various 
events. When Pop finds the growing handicap of added 
years, changing eyesight and expanding waistline too 
big a combination against his winning, daughter or 
junior, blessed with youth and better physical co- 
ordination, can frequently make a family’s strongest 
bid for tournament trophies. In fact, in recent years, 
the wives and children haven’t waited for Pop to re- 
tire from competition. Many have entered Florida 
matches and carried off trophies the menfolk had 
figured on taking home! All these women and young 
shooters ask is equipment equal to that of their rivals 
and opportunities to fire on equal terms. 

Pop’s chances of being the fammily’s recognized 
champion shooter are made more hazardous by the 
frequent “upsets” that take place in Florida’s open- 
event competitions. As in golf tournaments and tennis 
trials, it is not uncommon for so-called “unknowns” 
to appear on Florida firing lines to either take home 
top honors or else give the aging veterans stiff com- 
petition. 

However, Pop’s shooting experience makes him a 
tough competitor to beat. It is under the stress of pro- 
longed tournament competition that the shooting skill 
of the experienced, true marksman usually becomes 
obvious. An inexperienced tournament competitor may 
be quite a star performer under ideal range conditions, 
but let a tricky wind sweep the range during his oc- 
cupancy of the firing line, or let close ground mirage 
make the targets appear as restless blobs in the dis- 
tance, and he may find himself outclassed by rivals 
whose long tournament experience have given them 
knowledge and ability to cope with and lick such en- 
countered problems as a fishtail wind and targets that 
have ghostlike counterparts. 

Likewise, the less competitive experience a fellow 
or gal has, the more likely he or she will twist a sight’s 
elevation adjustment knob in the wrong direction, take 
too many clicks on a windage screw, miscount the al- 
lowed number of shots to be fired on each target, 
get rattled because of having let off one bad shot 
during otherwise good shooting—and a dozen other 
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little firing line mishaps that can lose a match in 
jig time. 

These stumbling blocks to winning are not men- 
tioned to discourage any marksman who would like 
to make first-time entry in a Florida tournament, or 
who has never tried match competition in any form. 
Such obstacles to winning are part of every shoot, and 
the best of the experts will confess to having made 
such described boners—and others!—under the ex- 
citement of a tournament participation. 

It is wise to get all the pre-tournament firing expe- 
rience one can, by friendly competition on a small, 
local scale; then enter the big-time circuit with the 
idea of having fun and not primarily to try to take 
home the largest slab of bacon. Winning a rifle or 
pistol match is done by making each shot as perfect 
as possible as if each shot fired is a “one shot match” 
in itself. Chances will be good that the final score 
will take care of itself and possibly be a winning one. 

Every shooter experiences good and bad days. As 
already stated, even the champions pull boners. All 
have off days. That’s when the little known lad can 
step in and pin the tail on the donkey, to take home 
major honors. 

Qualified observers of all phases of the shooting 
game declare that the pistol tournaments, with their 
faster firing tempo, using equipment that is light and 
convenient to transport and setup, have it all over 
most rifle tournaments. The introduction of a “Hogan’s 
alley” personal defense shooting course and matches 
employing breakable targets have greatly accelerated 
interest and participation in Florida pistol tourna- 
ments. Though acknowledged to be harder to master 
than a rifle, the handgun, as a competitive firearm 
fired offhand, has an appeal for all ages. Well planned 
and managed ranges, like those at Tampa, Jackson- 
ville, St. Petersburg and Coral Gables, are crowded 
every time a shoot is scheduled. 

Despite their obvious popularity and recorded at- 
tendance, our present formal smallbore rifle matches 
have serious weaknesses in their general appeal and 
presentation, in the opinion of many. Not only must 
each competitor acquire a considerable array of heavy 
and expensive shooting equipment, lug it to the range 
and set it up for each match fired, but there is a lack 
of sustained spectator interest to fired matches. All 
hits are on distant paper targets, which behind-the- 
firing line observers cannot see unless they bring along 
binoculars or spotting scope, and compared scores cf 
followed favorites are not known until finally posted 
on bulletin boards. With a maximum of 45 seconds al- 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Rabbits 
of the 
Southeast 


By ROSS ALLEN and 
WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’‘s 


Reptile Institute 
Silver Springs, Florida 


UST ABOUT EVERYONE can recognize a rabbit, with its 
oD long ears and big hind legs fit for jumping. How- 
ever, comparatively few people can identify the different 
kinds of rabbits to be found in Florida and adjacent 
states. 

Most familiar of our rabbits is the cottontail, so called 
because of its white, fluffy tail which shows plainly as 
the animal bounds away. It is a small, rather dark 
rabbit, being grayish-buff in summer but often a rusty 
red in winter. 

The cottontail, like so many other animals, varies in 
size and color from one part of the country to another, 
so that different races, or geographic varieties, can be 
recognized. Cottontails from northern and central Flor- 
ida tend to be larger than those found elsewhere in 
the state, and are also characterized by larger ears 
and a prominent gray patch on the rump. This variety 
is called the eastern cottontail, and is found not only in 
Florida but in most of the eastern United States below 
Massachusetts. In the low country of southern Florida, 
the cottontails are smaller, with shorter ears and usually 
no conspicuous rump patch. The variety, being con- 
fined to our state, is called the Florida cottontail. On 
the long, sandy island lying east of Melbourne and Vero 
Beach is found yet another race, called the beach cot- 
tontail. It is very small for a cottontail, and relatively 
pale in color. 

Cottontails thrive in all sorts of places, from swampy 
woods to open fields and farmlands. Timid little creat- 
ures, they flee when danger approaches; in Florida, 
they often take refuge in the burrows of the gopher 
tortoise. They are active mainly at night, when they 
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feed upon all sorts of green plants. Unfortunately, they 
sometimes invade gardens where they play havoc with 
the green, leafy vegetables. In winter they subsist on 
dead grasses, small twigs, leaf buds, and the tender 
bark of shrubs. Very prolific, they breed several times 
a year, usually producing three to six young in a litter. 
Comparatively few of the young ever live to become 
adults, however; most of them fall prey to wandering 
dogs, stray housecats, foxes, hawks, owls, snakes, or 
other predators. Great numbers are run over on the 
highways by automobiles. Hunters take the greatest 
toll, of course; the number of cottontails shot each year 
in the United States is in the millions. The fur is of 
little value, being worth but a few cents, but the meat 
is prized by a great many people. 

A second species of rabbit, common in Florida, is 
usually called “swamp rabbit” in this state. However, 
students of animal life prefer to call it marsh rabbit, 
and use the name “swamp rabbit” for a different species. 
The marsh rabbit is a very small rabbit, dark reddish- 
brown in color. The tail is very small and usually gray- 
ish on the underside; the ears are short and broad. This 
little rabbit has two geographic varieties. One, called 
the Florida marsh rabbit, is confined to the peninsular 
portion of our state; the other, called the Carolina 
marsh rabbit, is found from northern Florida to Alabama 
and southern Virginia. The two races are quite similar 
in most respects, but the Florida variety is smaller, 
darker, and more reddish-brown. 


The marsh rabbit inhabits bottomlands, brackish 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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The St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge encompasses a major portion of Florida’s only important Canada goose wintering area. 


FLORIDA'S HUNTING AND FIS 
ST. MARKS WILDLIFE REFUGE 


uring the hunting season of 1953-54 Florida sports- 

men were given an opportunity never experienced 
before in the Sunshine State. They had a chance to 
go hunting for Canada geese on a national wildlife 
refuge. The area was the St. Marks Refuge on the 
Gulf Coast about 25 miles south of Tallahassee. Never 
in the 22-year history of the refuge had any legal 
shooting of migratory waterfowl been permitted at 
St. Marks. 

The first hunt, on the whole, was a success. It sig- 
nalized a spendid accomplishment by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the federal bureau which ad- 
ministers the refuge, and the Florida Game and Fish 
Commission, which managed the hunt. 

I checked again at St. Marks during late December 
of 1954. From what I learned at that time, goose 
shooting had become increasingly popular. 

To make doubly sure of the current situation, I 
talked with Howard Miller, refuge supervisor of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and visited Paul 
Kreager, manager of St. Marks in January of this 
year. 

It appeared in November of 1954 the goose flock 
would be somewhat under the expected estimate and 
there was talk at that time of shutting down on the 
hunting. However, the big birds eventually arrived 
in the numbers expected and the hunt was carried 
out as planned. All authorities, including Ed Chamber- 
lain of the Florida Game Commission, agreed the 
Canadas seemed exceptionally wary this year, but 
when you get right down to it, who wouldn’t be wary 
after being shot at from Northern Canada to Florida? 

Generally speaking, federal refuges are established 
to protect and foster wildlife. There are more than 
200 of them throughout the United States. It is no 
exaggeration to say that were it not for this system 
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By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


of federal wildlife refuges, migratory waterfowl would 
be in a sad plight indeed, and precious few sportsmen 
would ever see a wild duck or goose over a gun barrel. 

In latter years, the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
adopted a policy of opening parts of some of its refuges 
areas to the sportsman. This is done when wildlife 
populations have been built up sufficiently to withstand 
a reasonable hunting pressure. As you’d expect, this 
policy is greeted with great enthusiasm by the nation’s 
Nimrods. 

The first goose shoot on St. Marks averaged out to 
almost a bird per man, which I think you will agree 
is an extremely high average. (It might be remarked 
here that a federal refuge in Wisconsin was opened 
for goose shooting the same year as was St. Marks. 
The results up there were nowhere near as good as 
they were in Florida.) 

The factors that brought about the precedent-setting 
event of goose shooting on a natural refuge in this 
state are several — all of them important to the 
hunting and fishing picture of Florida. 

The St. Marks Refuge is about 69,000 acres in extent 
and is located on Apalachee Bay. The area is narrow, 
never over nine miles wide, and parallels the shore 
line for 30 miles. 

More Canada geese winter there — far more — than 
anywhere else in the state. Were it not for St. Marks, 
Canada geese would be a rarity in Florida. More than 
that, the refuge fills a vital role in the overall wildlife 
setup of Florida. Without it, the Gulf Coast would not 
enjoy the game bird and animal populations it does. 

On my first visit to St. Marks I spent quite some 
time with Paul Kreager, refuge manager, and learned 
numerous facts of importance to the sportsman. 
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The original purpose of the refuge was protection 
of Canada geese. It was felt that a fair portion of win- 
tering birds should be saved in order to assure adequate 
breeding stock. When the first segment of St. Marks 
was established in 1931 — some 27,000 acres — the 
goose flock was estimated at 6,000. The birds were as 
much a curiosity as anything else, for the great honkers 
were seldom seen in Florida. 

Another unit of 20,000 acres was added to St. Marks 
in 1936, and by 1938 its present size — 69,000 acres — 
was attained. While these land acquisitions were tak- 
ing place, a program was started, not only to maintain 
the limited flock of Canada geese that annually made 
the hazardous trip from far off Hudson’s Bay, Canada, 
but to increase their numbers if possible. 

It was determined that practically all the food the 
birds could obtain was located in the waters of Apala- 
chee Bay. Fortunately the water is shallow, so the 
birds could reach the vegetation. (A Canada goose 
cannot dive, and any food out of reach of its long 
neck is unobtainable). 

It soon became apparent that if more geese were to 
be attracted to St. Marks, more food must be supplied 
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This is the second of a series of articles cover- 
ing Florida’s comprehensive wildlife manage- 
ment program which has been designed to 
assure the continuance of good hunting and 
fishing throughout the Sunshine State. 






to take care of them if they did come. Strange as it 
may seem, there is a dearth of fresh water marshes 
along Florida’s Gulf Coast. The Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice set about rectifying this situation. Utilizing CCC 
labor, five impoundments were built from 1933 to 
1941, which created fresh water pools and marshes 
totalling 7,000 acres. Thus the productive capacity of 
St. Marks was stepped up considerably. Aquatic plants 
grew in these marshes, and geese soon realized that 
more food was available. The original flock of 6,000 
began to grow. 

As more geese began to arrive, farmers around the 
refuge started to complain of crop depredations. Even 
with the augmented natural food supplied by the im- 
poundments, geese weren’t getting enough to eat, so 
the birds supplemented their diet by occasional raids 
on the peanut and corn fields nearby. Complaints 
didn’t last long however, as the farmers soon realized 
that a succulent goose dinner more than made up for 
a few peanuts and ears of corn. 

In telling of the establishment of the sizeable goose 
flock that is now a more or less permanent fixture 
at St. Marks, let it be clearly understood the Canada 
goose is a deliberate bird. You cannot change his 
way of doing things overnight. Conditions permitting, 
he will return to his same winter range just as he 
comes back, year after year, to the same nesting site. 
In order to convince the Canadas that something ex- 
tra special in the way of a winter home awaited them 
on the Gulf Coast, the idea had to be implanted in 
several generations of birds. 
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This task fell to Paul Kreager, who has been man- 
ager at St. Marks for the past nine years. Little by 
little the flock increased as more food and shelter 
became available. Old timers brought their offspring 
from the far north, and these newcomers in turn 
brought their progeny. 

About 1951 the fame of the Canada goose flock 
that wintered every year at St. Marks had spread to 
more than local proportions. Farmers began renting 
out their fields to sportsmen, and actually raising 
crops to attract the birds. As a matter of fact, some 
farmers were doing better on the goose shooting deal 
than they were producing crops for market. 

Finally came the time when the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service decided the flock had reached suf- 
ficient size to permit public hunting. It was estimated 
the flock had reached 25,000 — a sizeable jump from 
6,000. Accordingly a cooperative agreement was drawn 
up with the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission to conduct a public goose hunt on St. Marks 
during the 1953-54 season. 

In order to make the deal fair for all hunters, lots 
were drawn for each hunting day. Goose shooting was 
permitted on Wednesdays and Saturdays only on a 
3,000 acre area known — somewhat fittingly —as 
Goose Creek Bay. If a hunter lost out on the first 
drawing of lots, he had a better chance on the second 
drawing, and so on. The fee was $3.00 over and above 
the regular hunting license and Federal duck stamp. 
All fee money went to the Florida Game Commission. 

In a very real sense, that first goose shoot was an 
experiment. Nobody knew how it would turn out. 
Every hunter didn’t get a goose, of course, but some 
got two, which as I stated before, averaged out at 
almost a goose per hunter. Such a high kill doesn’t 
happen everywhere in the country by any means. I 
write from personal experience. 

Unfortunately there were a great many cripples. 
This can be attributed to quite a number of hunters 
who had never shot at a Canada goose before. A lot 


of Nimrods shot too high and out of range. It takes 
(Continued on Page 45) 





During the past two waterfowl seasons, controlled hunting has 
been allowed on a portion of the St. Marks Refuge. 
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Prospecting is normally the first step towards the operation of a 
successful trapline. Many trappers spend a good deal of their 
off season time snooping about their proposed trapping grounds, 


locating suitable sites to place traps. 


New traps are boiled in a lye solution to remove factory oil or 
grease. Used traps are cleaned of caked rust which will prevent 
smooth fast trap action. After cleaning, traps are boiled in a 
coloring agent such as log wood crystals or chips, or other 
materials such as sumac tops, walnut hulls, or maple bark. This 
treatment is sometimes followed by a dip in a waxing solution. 
Trowels, trap pads, and other items of equipment are cleaned 
at this time. 








Some time before he expects to set his fox traps, you will find 

the trapper busily engaged in the business of checking and re- 

pairing his equipment. The novice frequently fails to check 

traps for weak springs, loose pan action, missing parts, and weak 

chain links. After the first disappointing experience of having 

a fox or other furbearer escape because of a faulty trap he is 
forcefully reminded of its importance. 
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rapping involves a great deal more than setting 
out a few traps then going back the next morning to 
reap a rich harvest of furs. Illustrated on these pages 
are eight separate steps involved in the business of 
trapping a fox. In between there arise many more 
details, some of which are highly significant; others of 
minor importance. 

Consider for instance that the trapper must check 
his sets during all sorts of weather. Remember also 
the fur and trap thief with whom the trapper must 
contend. These, and many other matters make his 
job anything but easy at times. END. 
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A variety of sets are employed by the fox trapper. The bait 
hole set is one of the most popular and effective. This set is 
made in imitation of a place where a fox has buried a morsel 
of food. A hole about six inches deep and two inches wide is 
dug on a forty-five degree angle. Directly in front of this a 
bowl-like trap bed is dug. A stake to which the trap is fastened 
is driven into the ground near the center of the bed. Next the 
trap is placed in the bed, a pan cover placed over the pan, 
and dirt sifted over the trap until it is completely covered with 
approximately one-half inch of fine dirt. To complete the set, 
a small chunk of bait is dropped into the bait hole and a few 
drops of lure placed on the edge. 
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Finally after much hard and fruitless work has forced the trapper 
to the point of losing confidence in his trapping ability, a catch 
is made. After the fox is dispatched, the trap is reset and the 


trapper continues on his way to the next set. 


A FOX 


By LARRY J. KOPP 
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After the fox has been skinned, the pelt is placed on a proper 
sized drying board, fur side in. Fleshing is accomplished in 
short order for a fox pelt requires very little fleshing except when 


they are unusually fat. 
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Wer omotennniinanin 


Back at his home or camp, the trapper begins the final stages 
of his part of the game, skinning his catch. Animals such as 
the fox are “case” skinned. A description of this operation 
was given in the January issue of Florida Wildlife. The pelt is 
peeled off the animal’s body similar to the manner in which a 
person removes a sweater by pulling it over his head. 


When the fox pelt has been on the drying board for a period of 
approximately twenty-four hours, it is removed, turned fur side 
out and replaced on the board where it is left until completely dry. 
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ALL TALES have no place in the literature of 
fishing. I, for one, have never told one, and I 
shun the idea of passing one along. So do my esteemed 
colleagues. Ours is not to color or exaggerate. We 
are reporters, and all we want are the facts, just 
the facts. (Editors note: Att’n Burlington Liars 
Club.) 

As an example, take the bromide that appears in 
newspapers every week or so about the man, who, 
cleaning his fish, found the ring dropped overboard 
by his wife, girl, mother or aunt in the same spot 
the year before. I scorn such fancy. 

(I must say, however, that I was startled last year 
to remove from a black bass the watch I had given 
my wife as an anniversary present some months be- 
fore. True to my creed of not believing the impossible 
I kept the story to myself. I didn’t tell anyone—not 
even the Insurance Company.) 

Seriously, though, the really tall tales that come 
out of fishing are the true ones. Some fishing stories 
(true) are amazing. Some are legendary. In any 
given year, a working Outdoors reporter runs into 
some beauties on his regular beat. Here are a few 
I’ve culled from my collection. They may not make 
your list of Fishing’s Ten Top Tales, but they have 
this in common: I saw them happen. 

Item: At a bait station last Spring, six or eight 
anglers were waiting their turn to get live shrimp 
bait. Up stepped a small, thin, elderly woman, piously 
dressed in black, even to a dainty black bonnet tied 
under her chin. She looked as though she might have 
been the Sexton’s widow. She did not look like a 
fisherwoman. 

When her turn came, she asked the attendant the 
price of the shrimp and ordered an even dozen. The 
attendant asked for her bait bucket. She didn’t have 
one and put the shrimp into a paper bag instead. 
Strange, so far, but how about this? Moving slightly 
away from our group, she reached into the bag, pulled 
out a squirming shrimp, broke off its head, stripped 
it and devoured it. We watched, goggle-eyed, while 
she consumed the dozen. 

Then, as unconcerned as we were flabbergasted, 
she walked to the side of the building where she 
had parked a toy wagon—the kind a four-year-old 
would want for Christmas. It was covered with a 
waterproof material. Undoing the cover, she pulled 
out a towel and at the water spigot carefully washed 
and dried her hands. Back into the wagon went the 
towel. When last seen our dimunitive shrimp eater, 
the handle of the wagon firmly clutched, was trotting 
down U.S. No. 1, headed for Miami. 

Item: We all know stories about beginners luck. 
Here’s an example of it I saw with my own eyes, and 
it was well worth watching in more ways than one. 

One Sunday two years ago, hanging around a prom- 
inent bait and tackle shop, I spotted two guys and 
two gals at the live bait well ordering shrimp. Nobody 
recognized them. I did, however, because I’d been 
covering the news in the Melbourne area. The girls 
were beauteous Vera-Ellen of the movies and her hair- 
dresser. The guys were movie star Edward G. Robin- 
son and M.G.M. director Robert Aldrich. The four 
were in Melbourne making the picture, “The Big 
Leaguer,’ and with a day off, had decided to go 
fishing. 

I grabbed my camera and followed them out to the 
bridge where again they went unrecognized by the 
more than 100 anglers present. Two hours passed, and 
nothing happened except that I was getting hot and 
my camera heavy. “If these movie babies ever have 
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to do a fishing scene, they’ll need some piscatorial 
stand-ins,” I was thinking to myself when Vera-Ellen 
squealed and began to reel in. Up came the first fish 
she had ever caught in her life—an ocean or sea cat- 
fish, rightly dubbed “Oscar the Terrible” and the 
“Dead End Kid” by that poor man’s sportsman Ernie 
Lyons. (Accompanying this story is an unposed shot 
of the famous dancing star with her first fish and it 
had to be an Ocean Oscar, not the Hollywood variety.) 

As I took my picture I noticed one of the anglers 
watching me as if I’d slipped my cable. When I was 
done, he said to me, “You crazy, Bub? That was noth- 
ing but a lousy seacat. If you want a picture of some 
real fish, take some of my string of spotted trout.” 

To which I replied: “I know that happens to be 
a lousy seacat, Bub, but you, Bub, don’t happen to be 
Vera-Ellen.” 

Item: Four business men, tops in their field, va- 
cationing at one of the Beach’s lush hotels, decided 
to spend a stag weekend at one of the St. Johns’ River 
fishing camps. After a profitable but cold wet day 
with the fish, they returned to their cabin and shivered 
while the guide fired up the wood stove. Then, it 
was unanimously agreed, a game of poker and a little 
branch water and sassparilla would be in order. 

Soon the cabin warmed. Then it became warmer, 
in fact quite warmer. Finally one of the men said to 
his buddies, “Getting hotter’n the hinges of a furnace 
in here now.” 

No reason why it should not have been. The cabin 
was on fire. 

The men got out safely, but their gear and their 
clothing vanished with the cabin in the flames. They 
looked anything but like titans of industry when they 
returned to their hostelry in what was left of their 
fishing outfits—which wasn’t much—as a matter of 
fact they had a hard time talking their way past the 
front door. 

Item: You know that feeling of frustration when 
there’s fishing, fishing everywhere—except the spot 
you're occupying. Such a thing happened not too 
long ago to a gentleman on one of our best known 
ocean piers. I saw it. Fifty or sixty other laddies were 
pulling in everything from snapper to tarpon. But 
not the boy I was watching. Not a thing hit him. Yet 
he had the same rig, same bait, and seemingly an equal 
amount of fishing skill. 
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Movie star Vera Ellen catches her first fish—a sea catfish—off 

the Melbourne-Indialantic Causeway Bridge. The dancing star 

was in Melbourne several years ago making the motion picture, 
“The Big Leaguer.” 


Six feet to either side of him, brother fishermen 
were knocking ’em dead—couldn’t miss. I could see 
my guy was doing a slow burn. In an hours time, 
with nary a nibble, it had turned to a fast burn. Then 
came the explosion. 

“ #&U!!!X”, he exclaimed. Also, “ ¢?*#$&”. “And 
H+$%&* €¢2. With that out of system he picked up his 
tackle, tackle box, bait bucket and dropped the armful 
into the swirling ocean below. He gazed intently until 
the last of his paraphernalia had disappeared, then 
spun on his heel and strode away. Ill never know 
whether the expression on his face was a grin or a2 
grimace. 

Item: Fishing is supposed to be a relaxing sport. 
And a relaxed fisherman is supposed to be one of the 
kindliest, most philosophical gents on earth. .But there 
is another breed, and it has assorted species. 

Some of which are: the guy who grabs and hangs 
on to the best trolling seat in a charter boat and re- 
mains there, immobile and immovable all day. There 
is the character in the small boat curled up on the big- 
gest seat, dog-in-the-manager fashion, neither catch- 
ing fish nor allowing anyone else to do so. And there 
is the ultimate in poor sports—he who kills his game- 
fish solely for the pleasure of having his picture taken 
with it—be it one or many, then leaves them hanging 
on the dock to be thrown away as trash or fed to the 
cats. The fish, of course, should be released, except 
for the lone prize you wish mounted. This could go 
on and on, but I think you get the idea. 

I saw the worst display of plain bad fishing manners 
one night on the Melbourne Causeway Bridge which 
crosses the Indian River to Indialantic. 

Bridge fishing in Florida has hordes of fanatic fol- 
lowers. The bridges crossing the Indian River are 
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packed night and day. If no fish are running, the dip 
netters are out nights with their gasoline lanterns 
picking up bait and edible shrimp, and when in sea- 
son the blue claw crab. And when these tasty crus- 
tacaens are running, believe me, space along the bridge 
railings is at a premium. 

Here is what I saw one night, and it wasn’t an at- 
tractive thing. The river was loaded with shrimp, 
and it was common to see shrimpers load up ten-quart 
pails in nothing flat. Space was at a premium. The 
brethren were lined up elbow to elbow. 

I was checking on the run and was about half-way 
up the west approach to the draw span when I heard 
a commotion on the other side. As I turned, I saw 
someone swing his lantern and bop his apparent neigh- 
bor on the side of the head with it. I was one who 
helped separate two very irate Joes, bent on mayhem 
or worse. 

The man who had been lantern whipped, so to speak, 
was in bad shape, blood streaming down his face and 
neck. Examination showed a six-inch gash on his 
right temple. He needed quick medical attention. 

His wife had been sitting in their parked car by 
the causeway. She rushed up, and with the help of 
a bystander, packed her husband off to the hospital. 
Meanwhile, a cop arrived to take the instigator of 
the ruckus to the clink where he was booked and held 
for trial the next day. 

The following morning, in court, the story unfolded. 
The guy who had slugged the unfortunate with his 
lantern had arrived late that evening to do his shrimp- 
ing. In alibing his behavior, he told the judge that 
he netted from the same spot every evening—even 
had chalk marks on the railing so he could find it 
easily! (How about that?) 


But this night, getting there late, he looked for his 
spot and found it occupied. An intruder, an interloper, 
he thought to himself, and he told the other fellow 
i was fishing in his spot and to find himself another 
place. 


To which the other guy, who had got there first, 
told him where he could go, and what he could do 
after he got there. Mr. Chalk Mark thereupon swung 
with the first thing handy which in this case hap- 
pened to be his gasoline lantern. Neither man, of 
course, did any more shrimping that night. The lad 
who was in the right—he who was there first—spent 
the night in the hospital getting himself sewed up. 
His assailant slept in jail and the next morning ponied 
up $100 plus hospital costs for his unwarranted assault. 

The twist to the story is this: Both men were winter 
visitors in Melbourne, both came from Detroit, and 
both worked in the same automobile plant. 


Item: The Know-It-All (in this case, me). Last 
summer I was making the rounds of fishing spots 
along the St. Johns River getting dope on the recent 
catches, prospects for future fishing and outdoor news 
in general. Among other places I decided to check the 
potholes along the Kissimmee Highway (U.S. No. 192). 
Most of the holes during the Summer had been low 
from lack of rain. This day, however, I noted the 
recent rains had pushed the river over its banks and 
into the marshes. The potholes would bear watching. 

I parked the wagon on the highway shoulder and 
walked over to check a hole over a small culvert 
bridge. This had been a prolific spot, but the cane- 
polers had worked it to death. It is not more than 
50 feet wide and certainly less than 300 feet long. 
Wide abuttments to the four sides of the bridge give 
plenty of footing for the fishermen and, with the ex- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


| Poses month’s installment of a 
sectional resume of some of the 
great personalities in the firearms 
field elicited considerable comment. 
Some readers seconded the names 
of nominees advanced for inclusion 
in a mythical Firearms Hall of Fame. 
Others—understandably—had __ dif- 
ferent opinions and backed names 
not mentioned by this department. 

Though there is no Nobel prize 
involved for the nominees receiving 
majority acclaim, let’s examine a 
few more records of persons whose 
love of firearms has made them 
worthy of an effigy in a special Hall 
of Fame. 


Major General Julian S. Hatcher, 
(USA—Retired) 

No review of firearms inventors 
and technicians would be complete 
without a portfolio on Major Gen- 
eral Julian S. Hatcher, USA, Re- 
tired; Technical Editor of the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, ordnance 
expert; author of six authoritative 
textbooks on shooting subjects; in- 
ternational competitor with rifle and 
pistol, and a friendly, helpful per- 
sonality admired by shooters every- 
where. 

Hatcher’s books, “Pistols & Re- 
volvers & Their Use,” “Firearms 
Identification, Investigation and Evi- 
dence” and “Hatcher’s Notebook,” 
to mention three titles among his 
popular book length texts, are treas- 
ured volumes in gun lovers’ libra- 
ries. 

General Hatcher’s colorful career 
began even before his graduation 
from the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1909 with a B.S. degree, for during 
his school attendance he qualified 
as expert with rifle and revolver 
and earned a “with distinction” rat- 
ing in his textbook studies. Follow- 
ing his graduation, General Hatcher 
devoted a year to naval service be- 
fore transferring to the Army’s Ord- 
nance Department to specialize in 
ordnance research. One of his first 
workable ideas was a breech mech- 
anism for large cannon, adopted by 
the Army after tests at the Sandy 
Hook Proving: Ground. 


During the Mexican Border 
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trouble of 1916, when the bandit 
Villa made a raid on the town of 
Columbus, New Mexico, General 
Hatcher, then Captain of the Ord- 
nance Department, spent consider- 
able time establishing and instruct- 
ing machine gun schools for the 
mobilized regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard units. It was during 
this period that his book, “Machine 
Guns,” which sold out two editions, 
was written. 

World War I found him ordered 
back East to establish machine gun 
schools at Sandy Hook and at 
Springfield Armory. As Chief of the 
Experimental Department of the 
Massachusetts armory, General 
Hatcher tested all new weapons of 
the period, including the Browning 
machine gun and the Browning au- 
tomatic rifle, subsequently adopted 
as standard American ordnance 
weapons. , 

From Springfield, General Hat- 
cher was ordered first to Washing- 
ton, then overseas as ordnance in- 
vestigator and evaluation technician, 
and back again to Washington to 
evaluate for high brass lessons 
learned in the war regarding small 
arms fire. His field findings duly 
reported, General Hatcher returned 
to the Springfield Armory briefly 
before again going on duty with 
troops. 

In 1937, he was sent to Aberdeen 
Proving Ground to head the Ord- 
nance School, and directed the build- 
ing of the greatly expanded school 
of 1940, which enrolled 20,000 
trainees the first year of its ex- 
pansion. In July 1941, Hatcher re- 
ceived promotion to Brigadier Gen- 
eral, and to Major General in 1944. 
After serving in the Pacific and in 
Germany and Italy, and. seeing the 
end of World War II, General Hat- 
cher retired in 1946 to join the staff 
of the National Rifle Association. 

During his years of firing line ac- 
tivity, General Hatcher competed 
regularly at Camp Perry in the Na- 
tional Matches; was a member of 
the U. S. International Rifle Team 
at St. Call, Switzerland, in 1925; 
Rome, Italy in 1927, and Ant- 





werp, Belgium, in 1931. During the 
latter meet he won the Webley & 
Scott Pistol Match with a perfect 
score. Though no longer a competi- 
tor, General Hatcher attends most of 
the national shoots, including those 
held in Florida during the month of 
March of each year. 

Despite his love for firearms, Gen- 
eral Hatcher has time for other hob- 
bies, including amateur gem-cutting, 
mineral collecting, photography and 
operation of a home radio station, 
duly licensed and listed by call let- 
ters W4RNQ. 

May many more shooters get to 
meet and know this fine gentleman 
during his next scheduled visit to 
Florida ranges! 


Fast and Fancy Shooting! 

Undeniably, some of the flesh and 
blood characters of American his- 
tory were pretty good shots. Annie 
Oakley was exceptionally good, no 
question about it. So were Dr. W. 
F. Carver, James B. (“Wild Bill’) 
Hickok, Wyatt Earp and John Wes- 
ley Hardin. 

But that other famous personali- 
ties, given the black powder wea- 
pons and cartridge loadings of their 
day, were the phenomenal marks- 
men that some writers have de- 
scribed them is open to question. It 
is significant that, in most cited 
cases, the principals are either long 
dead or else live at great distances! 
Certain self-claimed marksmanship 
feats, like this one described in the 
written reminiscences of an old buf- 
falo hunter, this department regards 
as pure fiction: “The herd was at 
least 600 yards distant and totally 
unaware of my lethal approach. I 


- found a comfortable spot from which 


to shoot and quickly fired four shots 
at selected targets. I then cradled 
my Sharps rifle and sat~ back to 
watch the first of my fired shots 
strike their targets.” Tripe—pure 
and uncanned! 

Because seeing is believing, some 
of the shooting personalities of our 
own time will be cited instead, for 
nomination to a mythical Firearms 
Hall of Fame. 

The Topperweins 

Leading the roster of famous trick 
shots and exhibitionists are the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Top- 
perwein. For forty years, before the 
death of Mrs. Topperwein broke up 
the team and brought about the re- 
tirement of Ad, this shooting team 
toured the country demonstrating 
the products of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company. The Top- 
perweins were undoubtedly without 
a peer in the highly specialized 
field represented by exhibition shoot- 
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ing. Some of their performances, 
made in daylight in the presence of 
many reliable witnesses, are almost 
unbelievable. 

Mrs. Topperwein, using a 12 ga. 
shotgun, made a record of 96% 
shooting at 2,000 clay pigeons, to an- 
nex the title of greatest woman trap- 
shooter of her time. Firing the 200 
bird course, she rated perfection 
performance fourteen consecutive 
times. With a .22 rifle she hit 1,460 
wood blocks, 2% inches square, 
thrown by an assistant, without a 
miss. The lady’s offhand rifle shoot- 
ing average, at paper targets, was 
2,375x2,500 possible points over the 
hundred yard range. Her timed-fire 
performance with the .38 cal. revol- 
ver, at 25 yards, was 497x500. As- 
suredly, the lady could shoot! 

Her performances, however, were 
frequently topped by that of her 
husband. Ad’s most memorable ex- 


Major General Julian $. Hatcher, (USA-Retired), is one of America’s foremost authorities 
on firearms subjects. Author of six books on shooting subjects, and hundreds of technical 
articles, General Hatcher is also one of our most colorful and interesting firearms per- 
Many Florida shooters know him personally. 


sonalities. 
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hibition was the one he gave in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1906. In a demon- 
stration that required an entire 
week, and many target relays to 
keep the performance continuous, 
Ad Topperwein fired a total of 72,000 
shots at the same number of small, 
wood blocks, tossed some twenty 
feet up and out. He used three .22 
caliber Winchesters, all of the same 
model and identical to observers. Out 
of the 72,000 shots fired, Ad missed 
only nine! As his longest straight 
run, Topperwein hit 14,561 blocks 
without a miss, and failed to hit but 
four of the first 50,000 thrown. The 
performance broke all previous rec- 
ords, and particularly that of Dr. 
Carver whose record stood at 60,000 
hits out of 60,650 shots. No other con- 
tinuous performance has_ ever 
equalled Topperwein’s; the record 
still is his. An accuracy percentage 
of .999875872 is hard to beat! 





Rush Razee and Ed. McGivern 
Included in this department’s 
treasure chest of favorite memories 
are separate performances of two 
great handgunners, the late Rush 
Razee and Ed. McGivern. 


On one of the occasions Razee 
gave one of his dazzling marksman- 
ship exhibitions, this editor saw 
Rush, using a .44 cal. “Frontier” 
model Colt revolver, place a clay 
pigeon on the ground fifty feet away; 
toss another in the air; draw his re- 
volver from holster, smash the still 
target and then break the moving 
target before it hit the ground... 
Try it sometime if you think you’re 
a hot shot with a handgun! 

Using twin .44 Colts, Razee stood 
two clay pigeons on end fifty feet 
apart, one to his right and one to 
his left. Taking aim first at the right 
target, then at the left, he set his 
eyes straight ahead and fired, break- 
ing both targets simultaneously. 
Hitting %4 inch steel washers tossed 
into the air proved to be easy shoot- 
ing for Razee. 


More difficult was his feat of 
heaving six targets into the air so 
that they separated in flight, and 
then, using a pump-action shotgun 
and starting with the top target, 
smashing all six clay pigeons in suc- 
cession, with the lowest target being 
smashed almost at gun level. Razee’s 
speed in working the mechanism of 
his gun baffles description. One 
thing sure; Rush Razee could shoot 
fast and straight! 

Ed. McGivern, famous handgun 
artist with a Colt, also had no 
trouble hitting small objects tossed 
high overhead or forward of the fir- 
ing point. He could draw his re- 
volver from holster and empty it 
with lightning speed and with great 
accuracy. An electric timer showed 
that McGivern, at a distance of 18 
feet, could place six shots within 
the outline of a human hand in only 
nine-tenths of a second, a seemingly 
impossible feat with a double-action 
revolver. (Getting close to McGiv- 
ern is Elmer Keith, of the National 
Rifle Association’s technical staff 
and an outdoor writer of national re- 
nown. Keith’s fast draw has been 
timed at one quarter of a second for 
a single shot that can be counted on 
to perforate the chosen target. Elmer 
considers his shooting form ’way off 
when his fast draw and fired shot 
consumes more than three-fifths of 
a second.) Evidently, a second can 
be either a short or long period of | 
time, depending on the way it is 


regarded and used. 
END 
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Dear Mister Editor: 


Bein’ as you seem considerable interested in Flor- 
ida’s wildlife in its various forms I thought you might 
like to hear about a species that I run across most 
frequently. It’s the tourist with only a week-end to 
oe and who wants to go fishing and catch some- 
thing. 

Clothes don’t make the man, they say, but they give 
you an indication. This feller is usually dressed in easy 
slippers — the kind that slip on and don’t have any 
laces, red socks with yellow checks or yellow socks 
with red checks (it don’t make much difference), 
wine-colored short pants or canary yellow, a shirt 
that would match Joseph’s coat of many colors with 
yellows, reds, purples, and greens predominating, a 
mustache so fine it looks like a surveyor had laid it 
off with a transit, a pair of dark glasses and a too-small 
or too-large cap with an enormous visor. His only 
other equipment is a casting rod and reel, a spinning 
rod and reel, a fly rod and reel, an ice box to keep 
the fish fresh, a box of casting lures, a box of spinning 
lures and a box of fly rod lures. And ...... his wife. 


He comes into my store and inquires, “Got any 
ice?” 

I answer, “Yes sir.” 

“We need some ice,” he tells me. 

“How much?” 

“How much we need, Sophie?” 

“I should know about ice? How many fish you 
gonna get?” 

“How they bitin’, pal?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

“D’yu hear that, Soph? Bitin’ fine. Maybe we bet- 
ter get 50 pounds.” 

“Who’s gonna carry fifty pounds? Not me — I aint.” 

“We'll deliver it to your boat,” I assure him. 

“Boat? We aint got no boat,” his wife explains. 

“Yeh, can we get a boat around here?” 

“I think so,” I tell him. “One of these men will be 
glad to guide you or rent you a boat ...... a 

“How much they charge?” 

“A dollar an hour; five hours minimum.” 


“That includes the motor.” 

“Do we need a motor?” This from the wife. 

“Not if you don’t mind paddling, Mam.” 

“Who’s gonna paddle? I aint.” 

There is a pause for a moment while the husband 
figures this out. Then, “How far’s it to the fish?” 

“That’s hard to say; sometimes they’re one place 
and sometimes another.” 

“What’s wrong with casting along that bank over 
there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well I'll do the paddling then...... # 

“If you paddle, who’s gonna do the casting,” I ask 
him. 

“Not me. I aint,” says his wife. 

The man is silent again. 

“Why don’t you hire a guide and let him run the 
motor and do the paddling, if any?” I ask him. 

“How much does a guide cost?” 

“A dollar an hour same as the boat. Five hours 
minimum.” 

“That’s ten dollars.” 

I nod my head in agreement. 
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get more if it had a spinner ......... 


Another pause while he thinks this over. 

“Do they know where the fish are?” 

“For ten dollars they ought to know the fish by 
name,” shouts the wife. 

“These guides generally get fish,’ I answered. 

“Get fish? I know where we can get fish .... At the 
Blue Goose you c’n get a whole fish dinner for a dol- 
lar and a half — fish, oysters, scallops, everything ... 
for a dollar and a half. Ten dollars is highway robbery 
... tor fish yet.” 

“Look, Sophie, look,” the visitor yells. “We’re in 
Florida to have fun; do some fishing. Look, I’ve got 
over two hundred dollars tied up in fishing stuff; 
what do I have this stuff for? To fish, that’s what I got 
it. for,” 

“Don’t ask me. Not from me you didn’t get it,” she 
assures him. 

Another pause. 

“What kinda bait they striking?” he asks. 

“Worms, crawfish, chicken liver.” 

“Chicken liver? Chicken liver ?” she yells. “For 
$1.00 a pound he feeds thirty-cent fish chicken liver? 
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“Hold it, Sophie! Let me ask the man a question. 


AJAX, 


What kinda plugs are they hitting?” 
“Well, that’s hard to say. Some have been catchin’ 
"em on Super-Dupers, some on Miralures,” I reply. 

“You got those kinds?” 

“We have ’em.” 

A pause while he examines the lures. 

“That super-duper, that’s a funny-looking lure, aint 
iG 

“It is odd-looking but it’s been getting fish.” 

“Just a bent piece of brass.” 

“Just bent brass or bronze or some other metal.” 

“How much is it?” 

“One dollar.” (His wife is peering over his shoulder.) 

“A dollar?” she exclaims. “A dollar? I could turn 
‘em out all day for thirty cents a piece, I bet va.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to her,” he tells me. “She 
don’t know from nuthin’.” 

“I know one thing,” she assures him. “I wouldn’t 
pay no dollar for a piece of brass two inches long 
bent in the middle .... That’s what I know ....... i 

“Maybe you’d prefer the Miralure?” I suggested. 

“Is it just as good as the Super-Duper?” 

“Well, one day they hit one plug, the next they hit 
another; you know how it is.” 

“Why ain’t it got a spinner on it? I always have 
better luck with a plug that’s got a spinner.” 

“This is one of those plugs that don’t have a spinner,” 
I explain. “But it gets the fish, somehow or other.” 

“It looks like if it got the fish this way it would 
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“You have better luck with this one without a 
spinner. You use it in tandem ... Two in a row about 
15 inches apart.” 

“Two of ’°em? How much they cost a piece?” 

“One dollar and a quarter.” 

“A piece?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Two dollars and a half for more plugs yet!!!! 
(This from the wife.) For ONE dollar and a half you 
can get a whole fish dinner .... at the Blue Goose 
... For one —” 

“Sophie! !!! Please! !!! Let me talk to the man. 
How do they fix ’em ‘tandem’?” 

“You fasten one of them on your line just like any 
other plug and about fifteen inches back you tie on 
another miralure. When you cast them you let ’em 
set for a moment on the water and then give them 
a jerk. The trout usually go for the second lure.” 

“Why don’t they go for the first one?” 

“That, I don’t know. Of course, sometimes they 
strike the first plug.” 

“Maybe if you just use one plug they will strike 
one plug .... Maybe.” 

“Could be,” I tell him. “Yet the boys seem to get 
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more fish on the tandem rig than they do with the 
single plug.” 

“Why shouldn’t they? It costs twice as much ..... ug 

“You may have something there; maybe we are 
spoiling the fish by making the bait too attractive — 
offering them too much ...... i 

“Do you have any hamburgers?” This from the wife. 

“No mam, but we have Vienna sausage in cans.” 

“Is it any good?” 

“We eat it.” 

“How ‘bout potato chips?” 

“Yes, we have those, too.” 

“That reminds me, my reel needs oiling,” this from 
the husband. 

“Do you got a can opener?” 


“Yes mam.” 

“How much is reel oil?” 

“Thirty cents.” 

“Thirty cents? (The wife again.) Thirty cents; for 
40 cents we get a whole quart of Amoco...... Thirty 
cents: fora. 2y% Maybe he’ll lend you a little squirt 
OY twor ft Ry: #, 


“Do you have a can of that reel oil open? Maybe 
you'll give me a little shot........... x 
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“Yes sir, ll be glad to. Anything else?” 

“Yes sir, how far’s the Blue Goose?” 

“About a mile down the road.” 

“Thanks a lot.” 

“Anything else? A miralure? Super-duper? Boat? 
How about ice?” 

“No thanks. I’ll see you later ...... You say the 


They go out. Quiet resumes. 

Well, that’s the way it is, Mister Editor. I don’t 
know whether you’d call ’em flora or fauna; that would 
be up to your wildlife experts. One thing I know; 
there’s quite a few of ’em and someone ought to classi- 
fy them. Anyway I thought you’d be interested. 

Respectfully, 
Plato Winder, Storekeeper 
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WINNERS OF THE JUNIOR CC 


FIRST DIVISION 
FIRST PRIZE— PAUL M. BRUUN, AGE 10, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


PRIZES 
PFLUEGER SUPREME CASTING REEL — SOUTH BEND GLASS CASTING ROD 


Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lures 
Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 


SECOND PRIZE 


RUSSELL BIZETT — AGE 10 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Phantom Waterscope 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lure 
Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE 


ANNETTE HAYGOOD — AGE 13 
WARRINGTON, FLORIDA 


Small Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


South Bend Super Duper 
Detty Fish Gripper 
HOW TO HUNT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


THIRD PRIZE 


MARVIN E. PATE — AGE 14 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Large Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

Chase Dilly 

Clark Spoon 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE 


RANDY C. WAHLMAN — AGE 11 
GULF BREEZE, FLORIDA 


FRESH WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lure 

Clark Spoon 

South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





WHAT CONSERVATION MEANS TO ME 


WINNING ESSAY BY PAUL M. BRUUN, NORTH BEACH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MIAMI BEACH 


I am writing this paper from a sportsman’s point 
of view. 

When Columbus came to this country he found 
Indians who had tried to keep most of the game ani- 
mals alive. The white men had to build homes and 
thus had to cut down trees. Food was also needed, 
therefore lots of game was killed. This was their 
natural way of providing food and shelter for their 
families, but like most white men, they were very 
wasteful. 

Likewise the Indians had to kill game, such as bear, 
fox, deer, panther and other animals. But they used 
almost every bit of the animals they killed. They 
caught fish from the many streams and lakes. 

When the Indians hunted buffalo, they killed only 
what they needed and left enough for future food. 
They also roamed over large territories and didn’t 
kill off all the game in any section. 

On the other hand, the white man used just the 
choice meat of the game he killed. He used just the 
middle of the trees he cut down. 

The buffalo, the passenger pigeon, whooping cranes, 
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giant panda, trumpeter swan, heath hen and the 
Carolina Parakeet have become extinct because of 
man’s great greed. The last passenger pigeon on record 
died in 1914 in the Cincinnati zoo. 

I love to see beautiful woods and beautiful lakes 
with big mouth bass jumping and clean rivers and 
streams. I love wild flowers and growing trees and if 
the law doesn’t protect this beauty, nobody will. 

When a farmer plows his hill fields up and down, a 
heavy rain washes the soil away. But when there is 
a smart farmer, he will plow crosswise and when the 
big rains come, the soil isn’t destroyed. 

Without minerals we would be pretty sad but with 
erosion, many precious minerals are lost from the 
earth. When the forests are destroyed, it leaves the 
land wide open to big, destructive floods. 

I am a fisherman at heart and while I don’t really 
enjoy killing animals, I do go game hunting with my 
dad. I do enjoy shooting guns for the sport of it, such 
as target practice. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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SERVATION ESSAY CONTEST 


SECOND DIVISION 
FIRST PRIZE — FRANK K. JORDAN, AGE 17, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


PRIZES 
PFLUEGER PELICAN SPINNING REEL — SOUTH BEND GLASS SPINNING ROD 





Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lures 
Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 


SECOND PRIZE 


ANTOINETTE DE MARIO — AGE 17 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Bar-B-Grill 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lure 
Chase Spin Dilly 
Clark Spoon 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE 


PAUL V. GALLAGHER — AGE 13 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Minn-O-Pump 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


South Bend Super Duper 
Squackey Squirrel Call 
HOW TO BE A CRACK SHOT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


THIRD PRIZE 


NANCY URBAN — AGE 16 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Plastic Gun Case 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

Chase Dilly 

Clark Spoon 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE 


PENNY PATTRILL — AGE 15 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


SALT WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lure 

Clark Spoon 

South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


THE VALUE OF WILDLIFE IN FLORIDA’S ECONOMY 


WINNING ESSAY BY FRANK K. JORDAN — B. T. WASHINGTON HIGH, PENSACOLA 


To consider the true values of wildlife in Florida’s 
economy, I believe that we must first understand what 
is meant by wildlife and how we might classify it. 
Wildlife is, according to noted authorities, all wild 
animals, trees, and plants collectively and_ es- 
pecially as objects of government conservation. From 
this definition, I am able to gather three things: 1st— 
Wildlife has reference to all non-domesticated animals. 
2nd—All plants and trees, within the state, that are 
not home grown, are classified as wildlife. 3rd—Wild- 
life, itself, is essential to the livelihood of our entire 
country. 

We are especially interested in the effect that these 
various forms of wildlife have on the economy of our 
great and wondrous state of Florida. Florida is top- 
ranked as a resort state and winter-wonderland. Its 
wildlife plays an important, yes, an essential role, 
in its having so many tourists. More than 4,500,000, 
of all nationalities, come to Florida annually to en- 
joy its many natural resources and Florida’s wildlife 
is a principal part of its vast natural resources. Since 
more than 90 percent of the population of the United 
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States can reach Florida within 48 hours, many peo- 
ple come to Florida solely to enjoy its many varieties 
of crops, fishes, trees, flowers, herbs, and birds. 


Florida’s wildlife resources are so plentiful and 
immense that I shall consider them in sequence. The 
first is Florida’s wild game. Wild game, of all types, 
are more or less abundant in all sections of this state. 
In the vast forests and undeveloped sections of Flor- 
ida may be found deer, bears, coons, wild cats, pos- 
sums, wild turkeys, squirrels and foxes. In the vast- 
ness of the Everglades, panther and other wild game 
can still be found. In the more open sections and in 
the fields, quails and dove offer the hunter ample 
opportunity to display his sportsmanship. Ducks and 
geese are found all over Florida’s many rivers and 
lakes. 

Fish, too, are wild game and all along the 3,700 
miles of the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, they provide 
Anglers with unlimited opportunities to display their 
prowess. For example, the Sailfish, and the Tarpon 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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“Red and yellow kill a fellow, red and black poison lack.” The Coral snake is pretty to look at but you had better let 
this little creature alone. 


SNAKE 


TALES 


SOME FACTS AND SOME FABLES 


By JAY CASEY 


EYOND question SNAKES have been the sub- 
jects of more tall tales, fables, superstitions and 
odd beliefs than all other living creatures. 

Numerous stories, which chill, horrify or fascinate, 
are even more unreasonable than the “tallest” fish 
story, and most all of the old fables are absolutely 
unfounded. 

Although, regardless of the facts that scientific 
tests prove them false, many people continue to believe 
and repeat the old yarns. For example, to believe that 
a snake can milk a cow, is no more logical than be- 
lieving that a cow can milk a snake! So-called milk 
snakes, when grown, and fed to capacity, are capable 
of holding no more than two teaspoonfuls of liquid. 
However, when some person contends that the milk 
snake steals all of the milk from his cow, there is 
little need of trying to convince him that a snake is 
incapable of sucking, and if seen in the barn, the 
snake is there to catch mice or rats that usually in- 
fest a barn. 

The mud snake, which when frightened buries its 
head under its coils, somewhat suggestive of a hoop, 
is doubtless responsible for the widespread myth of the 
“hoop snake,” which allegedly takes tail in mouth 
and rolls along the ground to escape enemies. 

Then there is the “hook snake,” which shoots itself 
through the air, not unlike an arrow, driving its hard, 
sharp pointed tail into a tree, exuding such potent poi- 
son that the tree withers and shortly afterwards dies! 
The horn snake, variously known as stinging snake, 
has a sharp spine in the end of the tail, but there is 
no poison in it, and the snake actually uses the horn 
in holding prey while feeding. 

Another old-time favorite is the “glass snake,” which 
when struck with a stick flies into many small pieces. 
Later, the reptile re-assembles the pieces and is again 
as good as new! It is believed that this story owes its 
origin to the so-called snake, which is actually a leg- 
less lizard, and which like other lizards, can at will 
detach part of its tail. As a protective measure the 
severed tail wiggles and engages the attention of the 
would be captor until the lizard makes its escape. Due 
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to the fact the tail forms at least half of its total length, 
a person could easily believe the entire creature had 
been shattered. Even when broken or cut into several 
bits, each portion, due to reflex energy, continues to 
move for some time. Of course, these bits do not get 
back together again, but the lizard does grow a new 
tail. 

This is another popular fallacy that a snake, even 
mortally wounded, will not die until the setting of the 
sun. This fable doubtless came from the fact that the 
snake’s muscular system, like the lizard’s, does not 
immediately lose its power of movement. 

No symposium of snake fables would be complete 
without the coachwhip, or whip snake that “whupped” 
your uncle when he was a boy! It has never been 
satisfactorily explained just what the snake used to 
stand upon as it was running and using its body to 
viciously lash its unhappy victim. There are instances 
where whipsnakes have acted belligerently, but are 
harmless. 

Many people still refuse to believe — despite proof 
offered by reliable scientists — that a snake never, 
never swallows its young, neither for protective mea- 
sure, nor for food. From time to time springs up 
stories from some one who claims they actually saw 
a mother snake open her mouth and several young 
ones run down her throat and then afterwards the 
young are regurgitated and go about their business 
as frisky as ever. 

The young of various water snakes, garter snakes, 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are born 
alive, and naturalists believe the stories of “mother- 
swallowing-young” arise from the fact that well de- 
veloped young snakes are often found in the bodies 
of female snakes that have been killed. 

One frequently hears of some person finding rattle- 
snake eggs. Such reports are evidently based on mis- 
taken identity, because all rattlesnakes are vivipar- 
ous, (that is, they do not lay eggs but produce living 
young, which are active and able to look out for 
themselves from the moment of birth) and their eggs 
hatch inside and not outside of the mother’s body. 
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The Copperhead is a medium size snake which will seldom strike unless stepped upon or teased. Although several cases 
of Copperhead bite are reported each year, fatalities are comparatively few. 


No snake is capable of charming people or birds. 
A snake has no eyelids and has to stare. Most crea- 
tures have movable eyes and eyelids, but those of the 
snake are fixed. This makes it stare much in the man- 
ner of a hypnotist working a spell. 

The forked tongue does not sting or squirt poison, 
but aids the senses of sight, smell and touch, and it is 
thought that through the tongue a snake receives the 
vibration of a person’s step, explaining why no more 
snakes are seen when in snake country. A character- 
istic of most snakes, that frightens people is the way 
they flash the forked tongues in and out. The flicker- 
ing organ suggests poison to the person not too familiar 
with snakes. 

Like practically all other creatures of the wilds, 
snakes are shy and will retire if given the opportuni- 
ty, but most will put up a fight if confronted with 
danger. 

Fables of snakes are less important than actual 
facts concerning these mis-understood creatures. Can 
you recognize a poisonous snake from a harmless one? 
Someday your life may depend upon how quickly and 
accurately you identify a snake, and how much you 
know of its habits. 

Out of something like 2,000 existing species of snakes 


Evil in appearance and in disposition the Cottonmouth Moccasin 

is most often encountered in the vicinity of sluggish streams, 

lakes, and swamps but sometimes is found on dry land at a 
distance from water. 
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native to this country only four—Rattlesnakes, Moc- 
casin, Copperheads and Coral (all found in Florida) 
are poisonous, and they are not too difficult to identify. 

The rattlers, moccasins and copperheads, known as 
pit vipers due to the pit between the eye and the 
nostril, make up the hinged-fanged snakes. Venom 
from these snakes comes from glands located just 
behind the eye. Each reptile has a pair of enormously 
developed hollow teeth in the front of the mouth, 
attached to a bone in such a manner as to rock for- 
ward and point with the tips straight to the front 
when striking. These snakes literally stab their vic- 
tims, the poison being squeezed out of its gland by 
muscles, flowing forward through a duct and down 
the fangs to a small opening near the tips — a perfect 
bulb syringe connected to a hypodermic needle. 

Fangs are shed at intervals, and there is always an- 
other pair ready to drop into place, so extraction does 
not render a snake harmless permanently, but only 
until new fangs replace the ones extracted. 


It is commonly believed that a snake is more poi- 
sonous early in the morning than later in the day. 
However, the amount of venom depends on how many 
times the snake has used his supply, but it has at 
all times complete control over amount of poison 
ejected. 

The largest and most widely known of our poison- 
ous snakes are the RATTLESNAKES. There are 15 
species of rattlers, but the ones to look out for in 
Florida include Eastern Diamondback, Seminole Rat- 
tler, (which is also known as Swamp Rattler, or Cane- 
brake Rattler,) and the Pygmy Rattler. Regardless of 
the size, which may range from 20 inches to more than 
7 feet, and in a variety of colors and markings, each 
rattlesnake has the awesome sounding rattle, and 
can be easily identified. 

Rattlers may be found in rocks and hills, on high 
mountains, in dense forests, bald prairies, caverns, 
swamps, and have even been seen swimming in lakes, 
rivers and the ocean. 


Popular, but erroneous beliefs are that a rattlesnake 
cannot strike unless coiled; that it always rattles a 
warning before striking, and that it can strike its 
entire length; that its age can be determined by the 
number of rattles, each one supposedly representing 
a year of life. A snake can strike without being coiled; 
it generally buzzes a warning before striking, but 
not always. Ordinarily, a poisonous snake can strike 
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no more than three-quarters of its bodily length un- 
less it has a firm backing or is striking downward from 
an incline. Each time the snake sheds its skin there 
is left a little cap of skin at the end of the tail, which 
after several molts, these successive caps, fitting 
loosely one into the other, form an effective rattle, 
but age cannot be determined by the rattles because 
often some may be broken off. 

The COTTONMOUTH MOCCASIN is evil in ap- 
pearance and no better in disposition. Heavy-bodied, 
olive green or brown with mottled markings in darker 
hues, it is often seen around sluggish streams, lakes 
and swamps but sometimes is found on dry land, and 
the moccasin is not easy to distinguish from several 
harmless water snakes. However, its rough skin, flat 
head with shield-like scales projecting over the eyes, 
helps identify it. Often seen on sunny days stretched 
out on limbs or bushes or banks of streams enjoying 
the sunshine, if approached a short distance from the 
water, the moccasin will quickly throw the ugly head 
back, open wide the cottony mouth, fangs erect, ready 
to strike. 

Young moccasins are most colorful and look very 
much like copperheads. A moccasin is ready to strike 
immediately after birth and has sufficient poison to 
kill a mouse. Although the moccasin does not have 
rattles, it has the habit of vibrating its tail when an- 
noyed, and when among dry leaves, the sound is simi- 
lar to that made by a rattlesnake. It is well to keep in 
mind that this is a dangerous snake and that it can 
bite on land or under water! 

The COPPERHEAD, a medium sized snake, hazel- 
brown with darker markings which resemble hour- 
glasses, are usually found around old stumps or logs 
in brushy, wood country, and because of their color- 
ing are not easily seen. The small head is coppery 
tinged and is quite distinct from the neck, and the 
tail of both young and adult are tipped with bright 
yellowish-green. 

Although the copperhead bites several people each 
year, there are comparatively few fatalities. However, 
their bites are painful and can prove fatal. 

The brilliantly colored CORAL SNAKE is small 
and short-fanged and since it usually lives under- 
ground, not too many people are acquainted with it 
— one of the world’s deadliest serpents. Due to its 
size and inability to open its mouth wide enough to 
sink its fangs into a person, not too many people have 
been bitten, but according to records, percentage of 
fatalities is exceedingly high among those who have 
been bitten by the coral. 

Instead of striking with the fangs as do rattlers, 
moccasins and copperheads, the coral savagely chews 
until it has injected venom in several places, and the 
neurotoxic poison causes paralysis to the victim’s 
nerves. Antivenoms, used in cases of other poisonous 
snake bites, are ineffective for treating the bite of the 
coral snake, and a person bitten should be rushed 
to a doctor. 


The coral snake is distinguishable from several va- 
rieties of nonpoisonous snakes with similar markings, 
by the fact the rings of black and scarlet separated 
by narrow rings of yellow, completely encircle the 
body, whereas others have white skin on the under- 
side. Another means of identification is the coral 
alone has a black-tipped head, with mouth black and 
blunt. 

By remembering this: “Red and yellow kill a fel- 
low; Red and black poison lack,” will help distinguish 
coral from harmless scarlet king snake. 
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Repulsive in appearance, the Water Moccasin is also dangerous 
because of its potent venom. 


Some reptiles while mild tempered toward man 
are bold fighters with other snakes. Notable among 
the fighters are the bull snake which frequently 
kills copperheads, rattlers and moccasins. Authorita- 
tive sources estimate that an adult bull snake has a 
value of $250 a year to the farmer, in that it eats 
rodents that do that much damage to grain crops. 

Other harmless snakes, which within recent years 
are receiving a small amount of protection, include: 
King, pilot or blacksnake, indigo or gopher snake, 
gray rat, milk, pine, ribbon, hog-nosed, blue racer, 
garter, corn and rough green snake, these and num- 
erous others are valuable rodent destroyers. It is well 
to keep in mind that snakes are the natural enemies 
of rodents, including rats and mice, which are, in- 
deed, man’s worst enemies. Not only do rodents do 
great damage to grain and other crops, but they do 
much damage to buildings, and in addition they are 
disease carriers. Some of the worst diseases known to 
man-kind are transmitted by rodents. Therefore, to 
kill all snakes — just because they are snakes — is, 
indeed, an unwise practice. Learn to identify the 

(Continued on Page 48) 


The largest and most widely known of our poisonous species, the 
Rattlesnake clan is represented in Florida by the Eastern Diamond 
Back, Seminole Rattler, and the Pygmy Rattler. 
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By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


ish conservation has had an interesting develop- 

ment. Here are some of the major points in its evo- 
lution, shorn of the many qualifying statements which 
would normally be made if space permitted. The evo- 
lution is interesting partly because of its unevén de- 
velopment; in some states it has progressed much 
farther than in others. 

In pioneer days, fish were abundant. The land had 
been only sparsely settled by Indians, and their 
methods of taking fish were crude and _ inefficient 
enough to prevent depletion. So, in the early days 
there were plenty of fish to serve as a major supply 
of fresh meat for the settlers. There were no conser- 
vation measures. None were needed. 


REGULATION 

In time, there was local evidence of depletion, es- 
pecially where easily-caught, spawning runs were 
harvested extensively. Locally, some regulation of the 
fishery seemed desirable. Emphasis was on allowing 
brood stock to spawn. It was felt that there should be 
closed seasons at spawning time and that the fish should 
not be taken until they were big enough to have 
spawned once. There was a tendency, too, to limit 
the individual catch. The regulations, therefore, in- 
volved closed seasons, size limits, and catch limits. 
The emphasis was strictly on regulation. The laws 
were imposed by the legal bodies—generally by state 
legislatures. 

Enforcement called for a special set-up, usually con- 
sisting of a chief warden and field wardens. These 
individuals were political appointees. The warden 
jobs were a welcome addition to those politicos who 
needed to find a pay check for their faithful cam- 
paigners. 

Gradually, more and more laws were imposed and 
more wardens were hired. Since there were no fact- 
finding programs, the regulations were made more 
or less arbitrarily. . 


STOCKING 


In time, there was a new development. It was found 
that fish could be produced in hatcheries and rear- 
ing ponds. The artificial hatching and stocking of 
fish fry became a craze. The federal government and 
the states built more and more hatcheries. 

Since fish spawned successfully if given an oppor- 
tunity, producing fry in rearing ponds was a simple 
matter. The discovery that trout eggs could be stripped 
out and artificially fertilized led to a simple procedure 
for producing trout fry. After very little experience, 
political appointees could handle the hatcheries. Here, 
then, were more jobs for the faithful. 

The expanded “fish conservation” program called 
for the spending of considerable sums of money. To 
pay for the costs of the state programs, anglers were 
required to purchase licenses. Here the taxation was 
directly on the “consumer.” The income from licenses 
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was generally turned over to the general fund. The 
legislatures then decided on how it was to be used. 
Necessarily, due consideration was given to the politi- 
cal values. 


THE PEACEFUL DAYS 

Conservation became simple routine. If sportsmen 
in a locality became dissatisfied, a load of hatchery 
fish fry usually lulled them back to complacency. 
If this wasn’t enough, they might be given a few ad- 
ditional cans of fish, or a few new restrictive laws 
would be imposed. If the anglers were especially hard 
to please, they might be given an added warden, or 
a replacement for the warden already on the job! These 
were the peaceful days of fish conservation. The 
political appointees had only one major problem— 
to please the voters. For quite some time they had a 
simple means to that end—more fish fry, more regula- 
tions, more wardens. 

There was only one thing wrong with the “fish con- 
servation” program—it didn’t help fishing! There 
were harder days ahead... 

Sportsmen, dissatisfied after a few poor days afield, 
turned to other panaceas. Some felt that there was too 
much inbreeding, and asked for new stocks. Some 
blamed the predators, with predator control programs 
resulting. Almost invariably the anglers wanted any 
species introduced which was not already present; a 
program of introducing all sorts of species into all 
sorts of waters followed. There was argument over 
which laws should be imposed, leading to the passing 
of innumerable local laws, imposed by the legislature 
to please local groups. The regulations became highly 
complicated. 

The political appointees were having more and more 
difficulty in their one major job—keeping the anglers 
contented. 


TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Finally, and perhaps in desperation, they employed 
biologists, usually biology professors who had time to 
spare from their teaching during the summer months. 
The biologists served a worthwhile purpose from the 
start as trouble-shooters. The administrator could 
restore contentment, momentarily, by sending the 
biologist to trouble areas, and by indicating to the 
public that “we are studying the problem.” 

But, the biologists weren’t content with the “trouble- 
shooter” role, typical of their breed, they were con- 
scientious people who wanted to find the answers. In 
time, they found some. The answers, though, were 
embarrasing to the administrators. They tended to 
demonstrate that the methods of “fish conservation” 
which were in vogue were ineffective. They discovered, 
more and more, that the medicines in use did not 
cure the ailment. But, they failed to come up with 


new remedies. It was an embarrassing period for both 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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the biologists and the administrator, 
as well as for the hatchery man and 
warden whose products or services 
were now subject to question. 
Meanwhile, the public was _ in- 
clined more and more to rely on 
specialists—on doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, agricultural experts. So, 
naturally, the public was beginning 
to place reliance on the trained 
fishery experts. This led to internal 
difficulties. The politically appointed 
administrators, wardens, and hatch- 
ery men, who originally considered 
the biologists with their big words 
and their devotion to their jobs to 
be an interesting novelty, now began 
to think of these specialists as po- 
tential competitors for their jobs. 
The biologists were openly ridiculed. 
But, they stuck to their knitting. 
In some instances the ridicule was 
deserved; many biologists failed to 
recognize the human angle. Some 
were impractical. Some were ob- 
viously deficient in “beside manner.” 


THE PASTURE 

Most important was the observa- 
tion that a lake or stream is really 
a pasture, with extremely prolific 
“livestock,” and with the rate of 
growth depending on the amount 
of food available. It was found that 
fish needed more than just water; 
that other conditions needed to be 
favorable, too. It was discovered 
that a small fish wasn’t necessarily 
a young fish—he might be an under- 
fed old-timer! The technical fellows 
learned about food chains; a bass 
eating small fish which eat insects 
which subsist on microscopic food 
isn’t equivalent to a super-predator 
eating wolves which eat sheep which 
eat grass. This explained quite clear- 
' ly why our lakes and streams could- 
n't be “half fish and half water!” 
The biologists gradually learned 
many things even though they 
couldn’t find a simple answer to the 
question of how to give “ideal” 
fishing to all anglers. 


ADMINISTRATORS 

Meanwhile, the internal feuding 
led to interesting developments. In 
some states the political administra- 
tors were replaced by other people. 
Hatchery men were given the top 
fishery jobs in some states, wardens 
in others, and biologists in still 
others. In every instance, some in- 
dividuals developed a broad view- 
point and did a good job. Others 
retarded conservation in their states. 
Today, we have administrators in 
all these categories. 

The political appointee doesn’t ob- 
ject to good conservation, but he also 
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tends not to promote it. His main in- 
terest is in keeping the voter happy 
and in hanging on to his job. Since 
conservation education might lead 
the public to suspect that he isn’t 
competent, he generally is opposed 
to public enlightenment. 

The one-time warden, as an ad- 
ministrator, may tend to over-stress 
enforcement. Often, he tends to ob- 
ject to fact-finding, to education, or 
to change. He doesn’t want to change 
the “status quo.” 

The fishery administrators who 
came up the hatchery ladder na- 
turally tend to favor stocking. Some 
do everything possible to retard 
progress; others are doing a good 
job in the administrative’ capacity. 
In several states these men have 
definitely opposed fact-finding. They 
may have one or a few trained men 
on the staff, because of public de- 
mand, but the men are held down 





and some of their findings are kept 
from the public. These hatchery men 
spend most of the funds on more 
and more stocking. A few even go 
in for put-and-take warmwater fish 
stocking, without letting the public 
know that the cost of raising bass 
to catchable size in hatcheries is ex- 
orbitant. These ‘“administrators” 
usually have very limited fish con- 
servation education programs. They 
don’t want an enlightened public for 
obvious reasons. Where they have 
been in power for years, the public 
is usually poorly informed, and even 
the commissioners may not know 
that their fishery program is an un- 
enlightened one. The states tend to 
be backward in fish conservation. 
As indicated above, in some states 
the hatchery men, after being made 
top fishery administrators keep up 
with the times and have progressive 
set-ups. 

The tendency is, more and more, 
to put formally trained fish men in 
charge of the state fishery programs. 
These men, trained as biologists, may 
have trouble in public relations, but 
in general the programs which they 
advocate are the most progressive. 

In the interesting evolution of fish 
conservation the need for formally 
trained fish men is now generally 
accepted—following the same evo- 
lution as we have had in medicine, 
engineering, and other specialized 


fields. 


THE PRESENT PICTURE 

As for the current fish conserva- 
tion picture, enough is known to 
present it rather graphically. Here 
it .1s: 

1. We have more and more ang- 
lers. Fishing pressure in- 
creases constantly. 

2. A lake or stream will produce 
only a limited amount of “live- 
stock.” The average acre 
of water in the United States 
probably supports only about 
100 pounds of fish. 


3. Of these fish, only a portion 
are of the size or species 
wanted by the angler. In many 
waters the desired fish are in 
a minority. 

4. Of the available supply, only 
a fraction can be caught. The 
hook and line is _ inefficient. 
This point will be easily ap- 
preciated if you try “fishing” 
for rabbits—baiting your hook 
with a piece of carrot and 
waiting (hidden) for a rabbit 
to take it! On many of our big 
waters the catch is only a small 
fraction of the available sup- 
ply. 

5. Because of siltation and pollu- 
tion, many waters can no 
longer support as big crops 
of fish as they once did. 


In view of the above observations, 
it’s easy to see why the average 
catch gradually dropped with in- 
creased fishing pressure. It dropped 
to where the average catch was less 
than one fish per hour, and the 
average fish was less than ten inches 
long. 

Now, we have growing evidence 
that fishing is improving. The train- 
ed fishery fellows are learning, more 
and more, how to manage our wa- 
ters. They are becoming more effi- 
cient in handling our fish manage- 
ment tools: (1) Stocking, (2) regula- 
tion (3) environment improvement 
(4) controlling fish populations, and 
(5) creating more fishing waters. 


To use the tools still more effec- 
tively we need more fact-finding and 
a more enlightened public. Conse- 
quently, in those states which are 
trying to progress rapidly the em- 
phasis is on research and on con- 
servation education. If your state 
isn’t emphasizing these two items, 
it’s not doing a good job. 

There are still problems, many of 
them, but we’re now optimistic 
about the future of fishing in some 
states. We’re less optimistic about 
some others because they have not 
yet moved far in their fish conser- 
vation “evolution.” END. 
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THE 
PANTHER 
CALL 


By JOHN W. RABB 


e fellows used to have a lot of fun around 

Squire Baxter’s store at the crossroads. We 
would congregate there on Saturday afternoon or 
days when it was too wet too plough and swap yarns. 
Buck Wilder was the biggest blowhard of us all. You 
hardly ever went to the store when he was not there, 
shooting off his mouth. It was a wonder old man Wilder 
ever got any work out of him at all. 

To hear Buck tell it, he had whipped more men, 
loved more women and come out of more close places 
than almost anybody else in the world. You didn’t 
dare cross him either. Buck was so onery he would have 
called the guy down who did. 

Darby Meadows would just sit there making like 
a boar squirrel or some other varmint which was his 
way of laughing at Buck. Darby could go like most 
any kind of animal when he tried, only nobody ever 
paid much attention to Darby. He stayed out in the 
woods a lot. Some folks thought him a little touched. 

One day Darby was sitting over in the corner by 
the cracker barrel going like a couple of coons fight- 
ing or making love or something along a creek bank 
at night. 

“Shut up while I tell these boys how I shot that 
bear in Chattahoochee River swamp with a twenty- 
two rifle,” Buck said peevishly. 

“You let Darby alone,” said Squire Baxter. “That’s 
great stuff he’s doing. Darby could go on the radio, 
imitating things if he liked. I’ve heard a lot worse.” 

Then one day there came a stranger into the com- 
munity with a pretty tall story of his own. Luke Givens, 
his name was, and he claimed to have a panther call. 
Said he could call a panther right to him and shoot it. 
None of us believed him of course. Everybody thought 
he just said that to lead Buck on—all but Buck him- 
self, that is. 

Buck gave him the horselaugh. “I don’t know any- 
thing about panthers,” he allowed. “But my pa once 
made a turkey call out of a piece of slate that was so 
natural the wildcats and other varmints used to slip 
up on me when I was out hunting, thinking they were 
going to catch themselves a fine gobbler.” 

Darby started going like a turkey gobbler, just with 
his mouth and fingers. He hadn’t any caller with him. 
Everybody laughed and Buck began getting sore. 

He said, ““You’re so smart, Luke Givens. Let’s hear 
you call up one of them panthers now.” 

“You wouldn’t say that if you didn’t think there are 
none around here,” Luke said. “Well, let me tell you 
something, brother. You never know where you are 
apt to find a panther. I’ve called them up right on the 
outskirts of town, I have.” 

Buck offered to catch bare-handed all the panthers 
Luke could call up. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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“It’s a deal,” said Luke. “We'll go out tonight. Meet 
me here at the store about 12 o’clock.” 

Buck tried to back out. Luke had him though. He 
had to show up then or lose face with the boys, not 
that he expected to find anything of course. 

They entered the swamp a few hours before day- 
light. Luke brought his gun along. The panther call 
sounded mighty eerie in the darkest hours before 
dawn. 

There was a bright moon out but the fog was so 
heavy over the river bottom you could have cut it 
with a scythe. It was dark as hades in the swamp, 
dark and still. Gave Buck a creepy kind of feeling. 

Luke found a likely place in a bay head. He began 
eae up some firewood with the aid of his flash- 
light. 

“What you doing that for?” Buck asked. 

“You'll see.” 

When he was all set Luke gave out with that pan- 
ther call. 

‘““Yow-o-0-e-e-e!”” he went. 

The cry was so life-like it made cold chills run up 
Buck’s spine. He laughed nervously. 

“Trying to scare me?” he said. 

Luke kept that up for an hour or more. Ever so 
often he would let out with one of those panther 
squalls then stop and listen closely for a few minutes. 

It was getting chilly out there in the swamp before 
daybreak. Buck shivered from cold or it might have 
been fright. He wondered why Luke didn’t kindle a 
fire. He had plenty of wood handy. 

Finally he said, “Let’s go home. Ain’t nothing to this.” 

“Wait till I call once more,” said Luke. 

‘““Yow-o-0-e-e-e!” he went then stopped and listened. 

“Wait! I think I hear something,” he said. 

Luke sounded his call again and sure enough there 
was just the faintest answer away off somewhere like 
an echo. The cry came from down the river and was 
so low it must have been fully a mile away. 

Buck began to get uneasy. “I’m satisfied,” he said. 
He started off as he spoke. 

Luke said, “Think I’d leave now after going to all 
this trouble? Not on your life! ’'m going to call that 
cat up close and shoot it. Why, we’d be the laughing 
stock of the community to run out now.” 

The panther kept getting closer and Buck more 
frightened all the time. 

“It’s a female. Probably has younglings,” said Luke. 

“How do you know?” 

“I can tell,” Luke said although anybody ought to 
have known the panther would not be looking for a 
mate if she had kittens. 





Buck was not thinking though, he was too anxious 
to get away from there. As the cries grew louder he 
became frantic. Pretty soon it got to be a question of 
who was holloing the most, Buck or the panther. 
Finally Buck could not stand it any longer. He lit 
out through the woods, hightailing for home. 

Luke had to run after Buck and bring him.back. 
“You blamed fool!” Luke said. “The panther will get 
you sure, running around in the woods like that. Come 
on, help me build up a fire. So far we have been doing 
the hunting. Now it’s the panther’s turn. She’ll be 
stalking us next. The varmint’s liable to be here any 
minute.” 

But all Buck could do was moan and wring his 
hands. Luke got plumb disgusted with him. He was 
taking on like a frightened schoolgirl. 

The screams were awfully loud by this time. They 
sounded like they came from just outside the circle 
of light from the fire Luke had built. 

Then all of a sudden the panther did not scream any 
more. She gave out with a low, wailing sound right 
across the fire from them. They could not see her. 
She kept too far back in the underbrush for that. 
They could hear muffled growls and little coughs 
though, first on one side of them then the other. She 
appeared to be circling the campfire. 

“Here, take my light and shine her eyes while I 
try to get in a shot,” said Luke. 

Nothing doing! Buck’s hands were shaking so badly 
he could not have held the light if he tried. 

Luke looked like he was getting scared too. He 
shot his gun off in the air a couple of times trying 
to frighten the beast away. 

That must have done it for they did not hear her 
any more after that. After a while Luke looked around 
for Buck and saw he had climbed a tree. He ought to 
have known the panther could climb better than he. 

Luke built up the fire like he didn’t dare leave it. 
They stayed there until daybreak. Buck still was so 
shaky he could hardly walk to the highway where 
they had left their car. 

Next time Luke was at the store he told the boys 
about it. We all had a good laugh. 

“That Darby Meadows can go more like a panther 
than one can himself,” Luke said. 

' Every time Buck came around after that somebody 
would miaow like a cat. Buck did not talk big any 
more. The boys guyed him so much he quit hanging 
out around the store altogether, which was a good 
thing perhaps. Maybe then his pa could get a little 
work out of him. END. 
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F-46. SI— The Junior Conservation Club League 
wishes to have its members meet one another. For 
each visit to a club within your division and a report 


Of Wis Visi. to Your OWh: Club}. ee eS 100 
F-47. G.A.-S.I—Schools for Hunters — conducted by 
responsible individuals. For School Attendance ...... 500 


F-48. S.1I.-G.A.—First Aid—Club members should be 
familiar with administration of first aid— invite 
doctors, nurses, ARC personnel for lectures. For 
CaCh leche AGbenGed ti ter Ee as eR eS 500 

F-49. S.I.-G.A.—Bulletin Board at School. Conserva- 
tion Bulletin Board may include posters, clippings, 
pictures, notices, etc. For setting up Bulletin Board 100 
OTe CAC UATIOOICO, (BUG 05 te Ee) i as es inte 5 

F-50. G.A.-S.I.—Clipping Collections—Newspaper and 
magazine clippings on Conservation subjects (could 
be incorporated with Scrapbook or Bulletin Board). 


BOT, ACRE GPO LEN SE Nc eh oe oa tess a ees geet wt on aE 5 
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F-51. S.I.-G.A.—Flower study — general decrease in 
our native flowers and need for conservation laws 
and activities to preserve same. OR planting of 
ornamental shrubs and trees in city parks, river- 
front areas, or where such beautification would be 
of credit to the community. For report on wild- 


THOM ORS 873 al a) ee Ce ern hae ne Bec bee e 250 
For each shrub or tree planted (Advice and help 
may be obtained from the local Garden Club.) -_._..... 10 


F-52. S.I.-G.A.—Individual Bird Study and reports. 
Individual reports may be made on the following; 
bird lists—birds observed; migration charts or 
records—include arrival and departure dates; nest 
building; feeding of the young; insect damage— 
observations on birds found in the community 
which are helpful in insect control. For each report 150 


END. 
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oot oNNY,” said the old man as 
he politely spat over the 
side of the boat, “you can’t never 
catch a fish unless you get it on the 
hook, and you can’t never land it 
without you keep it on the hook.” 

Now when it comes to fish-talk, 
this particular old gent could often 
say a lot of words with little mean- 
ing. But this time he was so right 
that it hurt. Because hooking the 
fish and keeping it hooked is one of 
the two most important items in suc- 
cessful fishing. 

The most difficult fishing trick of 
all, of course, is to entice the finned 
quarry into striking at your hook. 
Before the fish strikes, you will do 
well to have the proper tackle, the 
best bait or lure, the right time of 
day or night, the best weather, the 
proper waters, and a good deal of 
luck and experience, all mixed up 
together. 

But once the fish makes the pass 
at the hook, the fisherman is instant- 
ly faced with a most serious prob- 
lem: How to get the fish securely 
hooked and keep it that way. 

Now sometimes the fish hooks it- 
self — before the fisherman ever 
knows what’s happening. This often 
occurs while trolling. The trolled 
hook is traveling at a fair rate of 
speed, and when the fish strikes it is 
either hooked or not hooked—and 
there’s little the fisherman need do 
about it. If the fish makes solid con- 
tact with the trolled hook, it almost 
always hooks itself at that exact 
instant. If the fish miscalculates, and 
hits the trolled hook half-heartedly, 
the fish is automatically lost. 

Plug-casters, using gang-hooked 
plugs, are not overly concerned with 
the actual setting of the hooks. In- 
deed, from the looks of some modern 
plugs—bristling at all angles with 
sharp hooks—it seems impossible 
not to hook any fish that passes 
within six yards. This holds true 
only for casting plugs that are being 
retrieved at a fair rate of speed. 
Plugs that are floating motionlessly 
on the surface of the water at the 
instant of the fish’s strike must, of 
course, be set swiftly and hard. 

But in almost all other types of 
fishing, it is strictly up to the fisher- 
man to set the hooks in proper 
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fashion—or the fight is lost before 
it ever begins. 

Often, the proper hooking of a fish 
takes a combination of iron-nerve 
control, mental alertness, proper 
timing, good physical co-ordination, 
long experience and excellent judg- 
ment. 

Alertness and timing are the two 
most important qualities in hooking 
your fish. It’s nice to doze in the 
sunshine, but if a fish strikes while 
you're dreaming, you almost always 
do one of two things: The surpris- 
ing shock of a fish at the hook makes 
you strike too quickly—resulting in 
a lost fish. Or you are so sleepy that 
you strike too late — which also 
means a lost fish. 

In order to hook your fish, you 
must be alert. You must be mentally 
conscious, at all times, of what you 
are doing. You must be prepared, 
at the split of any second, to strike 
the fish or give it more line, depend- 
ing on the circumstances and the 
fish. 

A great deal depends on the spe- 
cies of fish and the type of bait or 
lure involved. Many fish will mouth 
and fiddle with a natural bait, such 
as a worm, grasshopper or minnow, 
before swallowing it. An artificial 





“Either you pick up the worms or our 
marriage in 1968 is off!’ 


bait, however, presents another 
problem, for the fish soon knows 
that it has been suckered into hit- 
ting a false bait and spits it out in 
disgust. 

So you must use one tactic while 
fishing with live bait, and another 
while using artificial lures. 

Some fish, such as pickerel, al- 
most always mouth a natural bait, 
twisting and turning it around be- 
fore swallowing it. If you strike too 
soon, you jerk the hook out of the 
fish’s mouth. This results only in an 
insulted pickerel and an outraged 
fisherman. 

Bass are notorious for their habit 
of running off with a natural bait— 
such as a minnow—and then stop- 
ping suddenly to swallow it. A quick 
strike often results in a lost bass. 
But if you wait too long, the bass 
may sense the steel of the hook and 
spit it out before you can hook him. 

So timing is very important in 
hooking your fish. Striking too soon 
or too late is fatal. Proper timing 
is a result of knowledge, experience 
and judgment, and can be acquired 
only by long study of fish and con- 
stant practice of fishing. 

You must know your fish in order 
to hook it. A soft-mouthed fish— 
such as a weakfish (also called sea 
trout)—presents one problem. You 
must set the hook softly into the 
weakfish—or its freshwater counter- 
part, the trout—or else you will tear 
the hook right out of its mouth. 

A hard-mouthed fish—such as tar- 
pon or bass—require a more or less 
hard strike in order to set the barb 
of the hook deep into the flesh. 

So the rule here is: Hard-mouth, 
hard-strike. Soft-mouth, soft-strike. 

Fresh-water perch and bream, and 
salt-water snapper, rank as accom- 
plished bait-stealers. They are adept 
at nipping chunks out of your bait 
and leaving nothing but a bare hook. 
They are also natural-born experts 
at running a short distance with a 
baited hook and then dropping it 
just an instant before the fisherman 
tries to set the hook. 

These so-called bait-stealers, perch 
and snapper, often nibble at the 
bait for a short, heart-breaking time, 
and then run a short distance with 
it before dropping it. They’ll then 
circle back after a moment to pick 
it up again. So you must strike some- 
where between the nibble and the 
drop—and only experience can tell 
you the exact instant that results in 
success. 

The best way to learn the art of 
hooking and landing a fish is to find 
small fish in clear, shallow water. 
Then use a small hook with various 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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WHAT CONSERVATION MEANS TO ME Continued trom Page 34) 


There is something so attractive in 
a mountain stream, lake or in a 
wilderness that could keep me there 
for hours on end. But if that lake 
or stream isn’t clean, its beauty is 
lost and with it, its attraction for me. 
A littered body of water isn’t going 
to draw my best attention as a beau- 
tiful lake is a clean lake without 
chemicals from factories. 

A beautiful lake is one where old 
camping equipment hasn’t been 
thrown in. It does not contain poi- 
son for the killing of insects. 

A trout will eat anything he can 
sink his fool mouth into so it would 
be a better plan to let the trout and 
bass kill the insects instead of man- 
made poisons. 

On a visit to Lake George in New 
York this past summer I learned 
that New York’s forest program has 
as its slogan, “Don’t be a Litterbug”’. 
This would be a good slogan for 
Florida. 

My main question of the Conser- 
vation Commission is, Why. are Sail- 
fish allowed to be killed uselessly? 

One day I went fishing in the Gulf 
Stream on a charter boat. I caught 


a tuna, my father caught a bonita 
and a little boy caught a very small 
sailfish. I have heard there is some 
sort of a law that says you should 
not keep a sailfish unless you are 
going to eat or mount it. If this isn’t 
a written law it should be. This small 
sailfish had been injured near the 
tail. 

There was reason to keep the 
bonita for bait and the tuna was kept 
for food. The little boy who caught 
the sail fish wasn’t allowed to take 
it home. Was it sold illegally? Was 
it eaten by the captain or did it just 
go to waste? Why doesn’t somebody 
put real conservation measures on 
the big beautiful fish of the deep? 

Ever since I can remember, I have 
been interested in conservation. To 
prove my strong feeling on the sub- 
ject, I am including a little story I 
wrote when I was eight years old 
and in the fourth grade which was 
printed in our school paper. It was 
entitled, “The Forest.” 

“The forests of our country are 
very, very beautiful. There are 
beautiful trees and there are many 
animals and pretty birds that live 


in the forests. If the forests burned, 
the birds and animals wouldn’t have 
any home and our country wouldn’t 
be beautiful any more. 

“When you drive in the country, 
be careful that you don’t throw any 
lighted matches out of the car win- 
dows. 

“If you are camping, pour water 
or sand on your campfire before 
you leave. The slogan on the 1950- 
51 license plates is, “Keep Florida 
Green! Let’s do it!” 

The population of game is very 
great in the Everglades. I like to 
take airboat rides through the 
swamps but the constant draining 
of the glades kills a lot of the natural 
dwellers there and wrecks their 
homes. Now drilling for oil is per- 
missible but clearing the middle 
of the swamp for crops is idiotic. 

I love the Ocala National Forest 
where my father and I hunt deer, 
turkey, bear and panther. When I 
think of Florida, I think of good 
hunting and fishing and if there’s 
hunting, there has to be game. 

There is great wealth in wildlife. 
CONSERVE IT! END. 





The Value of Wildlife in Florida’s Economy Continued from Page 35) 


are two of the most prized sport 
fish in the world. They are found 
abundantly in the waters of Flor- 
ida. This fact alone, causes literally 
thousands of sportsmen to visit 
Florida annually, which when added 
up in dollars and cents, comes to a 
considerable amount of money, 
which is used wisely on improve- 
ments on our schools, better high- 
ways, and higher living standards 
in our communities. 

Bird life is another form of Flor- 
ida’s wildlife. Florida is hostess to 
millions of birds a year. Bird life, 
as a part of Florida’s economy, is 
so important that the late President 
Roosevelt established the first bird 
sanctuary in the United States on 
Pelican Island, near the lovely city 
of Sebastian, Florida, on March 14, 
1903. The world famous and awe-in- 
spiring sanctuary at Bok Tower, 
near Lake Wales, Florida, is said 
to be one of the most beautiful 
spots in the United States. According 
to John J. Audubon, world famous 
for his realistic study of bird life, 
our state bird, the Mocking Bird 
is the most beautiful singer in all 
birddom. It not only imitates but 


composes, and has been known to 
change its song 87 times within 7 
minutes, and that it a record un- 
equalled. In the extreme southern 
part of Florida, the rare birds have 
their home. The Crane, who stalks 
majestically through the shallow 
Everglade waters; the Colorful Fla- 
mingo, who resembles an immensely 
beautiful, red and pink rose from a 
distance; and the white Ibis, who 
from a distance makes the trees 
resemble a beautiful snow ball; are 
outstanding examples of why any 
tourist would visit Florida. The rare 
beauty, magnificent coloring, and 
stately grace of these birds gives one 
a lesson of God-given beauty. Be- 
cause of the fragile loveliness and 
rapturous beauty of these birds, 
they are a natural drawing card, 
therefore indispensable to Florida’s 
economy. 

Another equally valuable part of 
Florida’s wildlife is its plants and 
flowers. There are more than 3,000 
varieties of flowering plants, in this 


land of many flowers. From the 


gorgeous royal poinciana, to the hi- 
biscus, to the tiniest wild flower that 
hides its head on the thick grass 


of the Everglades, Florida offers 
a panorama of floral beauty that is 
unexcelled. To our winter visitors 
there are many surprises, such as 
rare air plants, that attach them- 
selves to stately trees, and unfold 
their beautiful blossoms in artistic 
beauty. 

Last, but not least, Florida’s for- 
estry plays an excellent role in its 
economy. Florida has 328 species 
of native trees. Vast forests of pine, 
oak, cypress, and other trees, dot 
the entire state, affording restful 
contemplation for the visitor. Our 
forests occupy 22,000,000 acres and 
yield an annual production of lum- 
ber, pulpwood and naval stores 
valued at $175,000,000. Our tung 
tree crop annually exceeds $1,000,- 
000 and the Spanish moss income 
amounts to $1,000,000 a year. 

It is, therefore, self evident that 
Florida’s various forms of wildlife 
—fish, ducks, birds, plants, flowers, 
and forests—rank high as being 
among its most valuable resources, 
worth more to every true Floridian 
than his weight in gold. Florida’s 
heart is found in its valuable wildlife 
resources. END. 


We of the staff of Florida Wildlife magazine take this opportunity to express our appreciation to those manufacturers who so generously donated 
the many valuable prizes awarded the winners of the Junior Conservation Essay Contest. 

To the contest judges, Ed McLaurin of St. Petersburg and Chuck Schilling of Jensen Beach, we also extend our heartiest thanks for the great 
amount of time and effort they devoted to the tremendous task of reading and judging the hundreds of contest entries. 
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FLORIDA’S HUNTING AND FISHING PICTURE (continued irom Page 25) 


a heavy charge to bring down one 
of these big birds, and “hit or miss” 
shooting seldom results in a clean 


Concerning this situation, it has 
been suggested that hunters bring 
retrievers with them. Many of the 
crippled geese fell in marshes, and 
the gunners simply couldn’t find 
them. Trained Labradors, Goldens 
or Chesapeake Bays could have 
brought back many lost birds. All 
concerned with future hunts are in 
favor of using dogs whenever possi- 
ble. 

The steadily rising goose flock 
has brought with it an added food 
problem. The fresh water impound- 
ments and Apalachee Bay between 
them cannot produce enough victu- 
als. So, perforce, Kreager has en- 
tered the farming business. By next 
fall, the birds will be invited to dine 
on more than 300 acres of rye grass, 
winter oats, peanuts and corn. There 
is no question the geese will welcome 
these epicurean additions. 

Raising crops for migratory water- 
fowl, especially geese, is not new in 
the Federal refuge system. I’ve seen 
it carried out all over the United 
States. In fact, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has actually established 
a brand new flyway by extensive 
farming operations along the TVA 
chain of lakes from Kentucky to 
Alabama. Prior to the farming opera- 
tions, practically no waterfowl used 
the TVA lakes. The water is so deep 
it is almost impossible to produce 
aquatic plants. 


In areas where ducks and geese 
make periodic raids on farmers’ 
grain fields, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service raises crops adjacent to 
the water area of a refuge to mini- 
mize crop depredations. Programs 
of this nature are carried on in the 
wheat growing section of the Dako- 
tas and the rice growing area of the 
Sacramento Valley, California. 


As every sportsman should rea- 
lize, one of the main limiting fac- 
tors in establishing wildlife popu- 
lations is food. The other is shelter, 
or cover. The more food and cover, 
the more birds and animals. Thus 
it is with St. Marks Refuge. Kreager 
is endeavoring to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the area by supplying 
more food. There’s plenty of water 
around, but the menu gets slim 
sometimes, especially in view of the 
increase that’s been going on in the 
goose department. 

Canadas aren’t the only feathered 
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visitors to St. Marks by a long shot. 
Some 18 varieties of ducks use the 
area at one time or another, and 
snow and blue geese are seen upon 
occasion. In fact, the astounding 
number of 225 different species of 
birds have been observed over a 
period of several years. 

More than two-thirds of the land 
area of the refuge provides excellent 
habitat for quail, wild turkey and 
deer. Even an occasional bear lum- 
bers through the pine woods and 
alligators roam the sloughs. Once in 
a great while a panther is seen. 

A measure of protection is given 
ground nesting birds — quail and 
turkey among them — by a 60-mile 
wire fence recently erected to keep 
out wild hogs. At present, the deer 
population is approaching the limit. 
That is, the area has almost as many 
deer on it as it can properly support. 
There has been some talk of opening 
part of the refuge to deer hunting, 
but no definite program has been 
laid down yet. It might be suggested 
that a bow and arrow hunt for deer 
might be acceptable. This sport has 
found great favor in other parts of 
the nation, notably Michigan. It’s 
been done in Florida, too, on a small 
scale at Ocala National Forest and 
Eglin Field. 

Fishing is pretty brisk within the 
refuge. During my visits last spring, 
the banks of canals, sloughs and 
ponds sported quite a collection of 
Negro cane pole fishermen, and 
when a Negro sits on the bank of a 








“1 can always tell when paw’s been rattle- 
bit. He’s just no company at all.” 





pond with a cane pole, you can bet 
there are fish in the water. Almost 
every type of fresh water angling 
is pursued at St. Marks — fly cast- 
ing, live bait, spinning, bait casting, 
and, of course, the always-present 
cane pole. 

Principal game fish catches con- 
sist of bass, bluegill and crappie. 
The fishing season is open on most of 
the refuge from May 1 to October 
15, with a smaller area being opened 
on February 16 with the same closing 
date. On the May opening of 1954, 
more than 1,500 pounds of game 
fish were taken. Total fishing area 
is around 10,000 acres, which in- 
cludes the man-made impoundments 
as well as natural water areas. 

The way things look at St. Marks 
at the present, I visualize improve- 
ment for the future. If the goose 
population continues to grow, Krea- 
ger is going to have to increase his 
farm operations to keep up with the 
appetites of his feathered visitors. 
A big honker can consume a lot of 
food. 

The first Canadas start arriving 
early in October, almost invariably 
on the first full moon of the month. 
They often arrive before their rela- 
tives show up for the winter along 
the Carolina coast. The St. Marks’ 
geese also leave early, some starting 
north as soon as January. A few lin- 
ger on until May, mostly the crip- 
ples and non-nesters. It seems they 
need a longer time to gain strength 
for the long northward haul. 

Some coots hang around all the 
time. I saw about a hundred during 
one morning’s inspection. A certain 
amount of wood ducks nest at St. 
Marks as well as cormorants, water 
turkeys (ahingas) and a few rails. 
But by far the majority of water 
birds are migratory — a natural 
state of affairs on a refuge as far 
south as St. Marks. 

Florida is fortunate indeed in hav- 
ing such a refuge. True, hunting is 
not permitted on most of it, but the 
preservation of seed stock, whether 
it be upland game or migratory 
waterfowl, is vitally important to 
all sportsmen. 


It is quite obvious that hunting 
would rapidly become nothing but 
a memory in Florida if there were 
no birds and animals left to carry 
on for successive generations. State 
and Federal areas, set aside for this 
purpose, are, to my way of thinking, 
a vital necessity in Florida’s hunting 
picture. END. 
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SHARK ICONOCLAST 


ing the line without breaking it in two,” advised Cal. 

“Excitedly, but gently I pulled at the freed line 
and it was then that I felt the slight tug on the other 
end just as a huge shark broke the calm surface. I 
pulled on the line until I brought the shark closer 
to the ship, then to my disgust I saw that the hook was 
only a couple of inches into the side of the shark’s 
mouth and could be pulled free if a battle decided to 
flare up on behalf of the monster below,” rambled on 
Cal, warming to the adventure once again. 

“It was at this point that the ship’s engineer officer 
came out on deck and quickly disappeared only to 
as quickly reappear with his 30 ca. rifle. ‘T’ll stun him 
with a couple of slugs, then you can handle him Mr.,’ 
remarked the engineer as the three shots sang out 
over the water. 

“These shots brought the Captain on deck fast, and 
sighting in the action, suggested that we attempt to 
pass a line about the big fish just back of the side fins, 
and then hook on to boat falls and shank him aboard. 
This sounded like good advice to me and coming from 
an old shark fisherman like the Captain, is just what 
we proceeded to do,” stated Cal. 

“Some of the crew pitched in and we soon had the 
line about the thrashing shark, and each man gave 
out with a husky heave-hoe until the big killer shark 
was hanging clear of the water. Swinging the davits 
about inboard we lowered the shark slowly to the 
deck. By now the effects of the three rifle shots were 
beginning to wear off and that big fellow did some 
plain and very fancy threshing that retarded the 
operation for several minutes as the crew stood 
back and watched in amazement the death agonies 
of the bloody and fighting mad Tiger. 

“The Captain was shooting action shots with the 
camera as fast as he could focus on a new angle. 
“That’s a good sized tiger shark you’ve caught,’ he re- 
marked, and then took out a small pocketknife and 
flipped open the razor sharp blade. ‘You know that 
a shark’s teeth are as sharp as any razor, look at 
this,’ and with one of the freshly removed shark’s 
teeth, shaved the hair from the back of his sunburned 
hand. 

“It was about that time,” said Cal, “that one of 
the crew spotted the fin of another shark weaving 
and darting through the calm blue waters of the 
sound between the reef and the mainland some dis- 
tance out from Ft. Pierce. This one came closer until it 
was swimming about 100 feet astern of the Pequot. ‘You 
have the male here,’ pointing to the dead shark on 
deck, ‘and that is his mate out there,’ shouted the ex- 
cited Captain. 

“*Toss that gear over fast,’ shouted the Captain as 
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several willing hands helped in getting the baited 
hook and line over the stern. It floated away swiftly 
as the incoming current graced the bottle ladened sack. 


“Within five minutes that female struck that beef 
baited hook and took it for a test run with the tide. 
She set the hook herself in angry fighting mad spirit, 
the hook and bait was swallowed deep, even the five 
feet of logging chain went below as the battle raged. 
She headed for the bottom, changed her.course and 
thrashed to the surface at Nellie Bly speed, it was 
useless to try shooting with the rifle, all we could do 
was pray that the line would stand the test and the 
hook was large enough as well as strong enough. 


“She had plenty of fight while it lasted, but gave 
up heart quickly as the tight line failed to release 
her fighting efforts. Within half an hour she was 
reposing beside her dead mate on the deck, blood- 
soaked and slippery from the battle. 


“These are man-eaters, these Tiger sharks, so the 
Captain ordered that they remain on the deck until 
the next morning when the crew could dump them 
ocean side, thus making sure that both were dead. 
In the meantime, any crewman wishing a_ trophy 
could dig in. The teeth went fast, since the tiger 
shark has nine rows of teeth, some small and unde- 
veloped ones, and not as solid as the two top rows 
that are bone hard and razor sharp, and the side fins 
went for trophy collection too,” remarked the talking 
seaman. 

“How about the size of these sharks you landed, 
Cal?” I questioned as he sipped another full glass of 
choice port. 

“The male was 12 feet plus and estimated by the 
Captain to weigh all of 500 pounds. The female was 
8 feet long and weighed 300 pounds,” said my guest 
as he arose to reach for his cap and the door knob. 

“Well, Ralph, the tenderfoot with his big shark hook 
had turned the tables and heard no more jokes or 
unkind remarks about his fishing prowess, but believe 
it or not pal, ’ve never hooked another fish big or 
small since that day, figuring I could afford to rest 
upon my record of 800 pounds of meat in one day,” 
grinned the retiring novice as he blended into the 
darkness beyond the fringe of my patio lights and in 
a moment had kicked into action the starter of his car. 

As I closed the door and my eyes rested upon the 
broad arm of the empty easy chair, I let my fingers 
softly pick up the negatives of proof that the “Icono- 
clast” had shattered the laughs of the joking crew, 
for here indeed were pictures to back his story. You 
decide for yourself as to who had THE LAST 
LAUGH. END. 


To keep the fish on the hook, you 


types of bait. By studying the fish’s 
actions, and the resulting effect on 
your hook, line and rod, you will 
quickly learn what it takes to hook 
your fish and keep it hooked. You'll 
learn more in a few hours in this 
fashion than you could from years 
of book-reading. 

Above all, it is important to keep 
a properly tight line while you are 
fishing. This is an art of itself. If the 
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line is kept too tight, the fish will 
feel the immediate resistance and 
drop the hook before you can set 
it. If the line is too slack, the fish 
will run off with the hook and throw 
it away before you notice what is 
happening. So you must comproniise 
by keeping a fairly taut line at all 
times. And you must be prepared 
to immediately set the hook, or let 
out more line, as conditions require. 





must keep a tight line between you 
and the fish. You must hold the rod 
up, and use it carefully to keep a 
continuous, relentless pressure on 
the fish as it fights. Be prepared to 
give and take line, as required to 
win your battle. Keep your wits 
about you, your eyes open, your 
line tight, and your brain working. 

And don’t forget to bring your 
luck with you. END. 
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A combination ice chest and food carrier 
is a mighty fine item of outdoor equipment 
io have handy for those late evening and 
weekend picnics, but to be of true value it 
must be large enough to accommodate a 
generous chunk of ice and all the refriger- 
ated food you plan to take, yet be so shaped 
that it will fit easily into a car’s trunk com- 
partment, or on a back seat. 


The ‘’Little Brown” picnic chest, manu- 
factured by Hemp & Co., Inc., Macomb, 
Illinois, will be found ideal as a carryall. 

Included in the Model 9024 are a slip-in 
food tray, ice pick and combination bottle 
opener and space for as much as 70 pounds 
of crushed ice or a sizeable solid block. 


Size of the chest is 22 inches in length, 
12¥Y%2 inches in width and 16 inches in 
height—a convenient size and shape for 
car storage. Construction is two piece and 
streamlined, and the chest has a lustrous 
metallic finish, Zerocel insulation, plated 
hardware, watertight liners and rubber lid 
seals. An outside drain plug permits easy 
draining of water as ice melts. 

Retails around $15. Look for it in 
department and_ sporting goods stores. 
FWFT&T believes you will like the ‘Little 
Brown’’ picnic chest. (One added sugges- 
tion—consider the ‘Little Brown’’ thermos 
jug as a companion piece; the two units 
make a great outdoor living combination. ) 





THERE are times when even the best of 
proven fishing plugs fail to entice a rise 
and strike during an otherwise perfect fish- 
ing day. That’s when you should try a 
metal spoon-type lure, cast or trolled. Sur- 
prisingly, the changeover will often bring 
guick, pleasant results. 


One of the best spoon-type artificials an 
angler can carry in his tackle box of 
favorite baits is one of Jimmy Clark’‘s 
‘“‘Spoon-Squids,’” a FWFT&T proven lure for 
both fresh and salt water fishing. Made of 
diamond-shaped solid brass, nickel and 
chrome plated to a bright finish, in a choice 
of eight sizes, from OO to size 6, the 
““Spoon-Squid’’ gives the fast action of a 


frightened, foolishly-acting minnow, and 
combines the best features of both spoon 
and squid baits. Slight variation is the 
“‘Clarkspoon’’ model, with built-in swivel 
and red bead. 

This is the St. Petersburg manufactured 
lure that caught two world record Spanish 
mackerel, breaking its own previously estab- 
lished record by taking a ten pound, eleven 
ounce fish off the North Carolina coast. 

Aside from productive field testing by this 
department, and mentioned world record 
honors, that the lures are good is substan- 
tiated by the fact that Florida’s commercial 
fishermen use them in quantities. These 
same, Florida-made lures are also used by 
Canadian anglers for chinook and deep 
lake fishing, and Australians rig them for 
mackerel. 

For maximum efficiency in Florida fish- 
ing, rig the ‘’Spoon-Squid’’ and ‘’Clark- 
spoon’’ models on the longest leader possi- 
ble, up to your limit of convenient handling, 
preferably with strong, auxiliary swivel. If 
the fish should be down deep, attach snap- 
on, keel-style sinkers to the line to take the 
lure down. 

Available with or without built-in swivel 
and red bead. In Florida field testing both 
styles produced, but in North Carolina, for 
example, salt water anglers won’t accept 
anything but the model with built-in swivel 
and red bead. Hook sizes range from 2/0 
to 9/0. FWFT&T recommends sizes 0 and 
| lures, with respective 3/0 and 4/0 hooks, 
for general use. 


Made by James E. Clark, Box 85, 22nd 
Street Station, St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
distributed by him through state and na- 
tional trade outlets. You'll find the lures 
retailing from 50 to $1.25 in most tackle 
stores. 





POWDER BURNER’S PARADISE 


lowed for each shot a competitor 
fires, a 40 shot match runs thirty 
minutes per line relay—longer when 
two different ranges are involved in 
a single course of fire, as in the De- 
War Match, and competitors must 
also consume time moving selves and 
equipment to a shorter or longer 
range following completion of a 
match’s first stage. This slow tempo 
does not make for lasting spectator 
interest, nor for continued, year- 
after-year attendance by _ either 
group. Proof is the gradual disap- 
pearance of veteran shooters and 
their friends from rifle tournament 
scenes, after several years of loyal 
attendance, but declining enthusi- 
asm, and their replacement by new- 
comers not yet pickled in tourna- 
ment tedium. 


It is unfortunate, too, that all the 
smallbore rifle matches of the tour- 
nament class are fired prone—and 
have been for years—to the added 
detriment of the sport’s potential ap- 
peal compared to actual, evinced in- 
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terest and participation. Because the 
errors of offhand shooting are en- 
tirely eliminated by all-prone events, 
and because equipment used for se- 
rious, all-prone match shooting is 
getting to be so highly standardized, 
efficient and expensive, there is a 
growing belief that the smallbore 
rifle game will fail to hold its cur- 
rent popularity point unless changes 
in rules and scheduled events re- 
quire shooters to fire from positions 
other than prone. 


Granted that persons possessing 
super-accurate, match class target 
rifles weighing ten, twelve and even 
fourteen pounds, would find them far 
too heavy for good offhand shooting, 
still, tournament sponsors should se- 
riously consider including a few 
matches that can be fired with 
lighter, popular-priced .22 rifles like 
those used for plinking at informal 
targets. Make targets for these spe- 
cial matches the breakable variety 
and spectator interest, particularly, 
will sky-rocket. 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Some Florida clubs are already 
taking steps to remedy the situation 
by periodically sponsoring special 
turkey and bacon shoots in an ef- 
fort to attract newcomers to local 
firing lines and add zest to planned 
programs. This is a wise move, for 
there are an estimated 13,500,000 .22 
rimfire rifles in this country—with 
a goodly portion thereof in the state 
of Florida—and annual consumption 
of 134 billion .22 cartridges by own- 
ers is proof that the American peo- 
ple have not yet lost their inherited 
love for firearms and their right to 
own and use them. 


When we have more Florida 
shooting events in which gun lovers, 
possessed of only average shooting 
skill, can use the same firearms 
for shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
that they use for hunting and soli- 
tary, informal target shooting, Flor- 
ida will be an even more enjoyable 
powder burner’s paradise. 


END. 
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WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 


ING er SELLING outdoor sperts equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25¢ 2s word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75 Initials, abbreviatiens and 
groups ef numbers count as words. Send 
cepy and remittance te: Wildlife Trading 
Pest, Fierida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fila. 





TAXIDERMY 


MODERN TAXIDERMY BOOK—$3.00. 126 Pages 
Illustrated. Taxidermist Supplies— Glass Eyes 
Mfgs., ANIMALS, BIRDS—ALL KINDS — Schu- 
maker, Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. Lists 


RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


“ST. JOHNS RIVER BASS CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD’’—HUNTING AND FISHING AND HOME, 
ESTABLISHED. HIGHLY PROFITABLE, $25,000. 
LIVE BAIT HATCHERY, OUTBOARD AGENCY, 
BOATS, COTTAGES, $38,500. ANYTHING YOU 
WANT, WE HAVE IT.—E. J. TeRONDE, WELAKA, 
FLORIDA. 


| REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J 
ASBURY, Cresvent City, Florida. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


CRICKETS, GRAY CRICKETS, 170,000 HATCHES 
DAILY, QUANTITY DISCOUNT, GEM DANDY 
CRICKET BOXES.—H & W CRICKET HOUSE, 
317 N. WASHINGTON ST., ALBANY, GA. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID 
Wholesale prices to dealers.—GROVES HOWELL 
Sneads, Florida. 





WIELD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


KNOW YOUR WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


swamps, lake-shore hammocks, sea 
islands, and other marshy situations, 
although it often takes to the high 
ground when pursued by dogs. It 
enters the water freely, and swims 
well. Curiously enough, although it 
is a swamp dweller and a good swim- 
mer, it does not have enlarged hind 
feet; in fact, its hind feet are notice- 
ably small and slender. Like the cot- 
tontail, the marsh rabbit feeds mainly 
at night. When feeding, or otherwise 
in no particular hurry, it progresses 
by walking rather than by hopping 
like the cottontail. Marsh rabbits 
breed several times yearly, but gen- 
erally produce smaller litters than the 
cottontail. 


Most books about Florida wildlife 
state that the races of the marsh rab- 
bit, and of the cottontail, are the only 
rabbits to be found in our state. Many 
a hunter in North Florida knows bet- 
ter! In the western end of the Florida 
Panhandle is found a third species, 
the true swamp rabbit, often called 
“cane-cutter’ on account of its fond- 
ness for the shoots of wild cane. It 
is a big rabbit, decidedly larger than 
the cottontail, yellowish-brown in 
color, with a large head and short 
sleek fur. It reminds one very much 
of an overgrown marsh rabbit; but 
whereas a marsh rabbit seldom 
weighs over 2% pounds, the “cane- 
cutter’ may reach a weight of five 
and even six pounds. 


This big swamp rabbit ranges from 
upper South Carolina and Georgia 
westward into Texas. However, like 
many other Georgia and Alabama 
creatures, it follows the Choctaw- 
hatchee River drainage southward, 
reaching Okaloosa and Walton coun- 
ties, Florida. It also occurs in Santa 
Rosa County, and there are unverified 





Doesn't that sound a little strange? For years now 


we've been paying fwo prices for one item! 


TRUE WEST is an all true, all fact slick paper 
magazine on the West. It’s crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, gold rush, range wars, In- 
dian fights, ghost towns, lost mines and buried treas- 
ures, outlaws, trail-drives, frontier sagas, cowboy 


and ranch life—it’s the REAL THING! 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN is a down-to-earth outdoor 
magazine on our great, wild, rugged West. It covers 
every state west of the Mississippi River. Hunting, 
fishing, boating, guns—it takes in the whole scene! 

SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER: 12-issue sub- 
scriptions to BOTH magazines for the price of TRUE 
WEST alone—$3.00! Rush bills, check, money order to: 
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WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 5008-22 Austin 31, Texas 





reports of its presence farther east, 
in Wakulla County. 

As its name indicates, the swamp 
rabbit usually lives in low, wet places, 
and like its smaller relative, takes to 
water freely. It is a very fast runner, 
and can out-distance most dogs; but it 
seldom runs any great distance when 
pursued, being more apt to hole up. 
It is often hunted for sport and for 
food. | 

There is a fourth species of rabbit 
in the Southeast, but it does not oc- 
cur in Florida. Called the wood rab- 
bit or New England cottontail, it is 
found from Maine southward along 
the Appalachians into northwestern 
Georgia and northeastern Alabama. 
Our readers in that area may be fa- 
miliar with it: a small cottontail with 
very short ears and a blackish patch 
between them. END. 


DIRECTOR’S DESK 
(Continued from Page 7) 


will perpetuate and improve them 
for the generations that follow us. 
Although there is a continuing need 
for providing better methods of 
management, we now have sufficient 
know-how to effect sound programs 


for use of our most vital resources. 
END. 


SNAKE TALES 
(Continued from Page 38) 


snakes of your vicinity — destroy 
the harmful ones; protect the bene- 
ficial ones. 

Every person spending much time 
out of doors in snake infested areas 
should carry a snake bite kit. While 
many persons have a strong resis- 
tance to snake venom and can throw 
off the effects, a bite from any poi- 
sonous snake is nothing to make light 
of, and should be treated at once. 

Carelessness is responsible for 
most snake bites — don’t let snakes 
spoil your outing trip, but do be 
careful where you step, sit or put 
your hands. END. 





fl LOOKS A SMELLS # TASTES LIKE REAL SHRIMP/ 


No. 1 Secret. 
Bait with 
*J Alka Selza 
ey tablets for 
sf Bass and 
mer on.t.. At 
your dealers, 

Ask for Manning’s Tasty Shrimp Lure. 






SUNSHINE SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


usual demonstration of spincasting 
potential and its amazing adapta- 
bility. 

Spincasting continues to grow in 
Florida’s salt water sports fishing 
picture. An expanding army of spin- 
ning enthusiasts, obviously bitten by 
the spincasting bug, seems to prefer 
this method to all others. The one 
exception to this rule that comes to 
mind is Charlie Dunn of Miami, 
who, as one of the first spinning con- 
verts in the Miami area, helped to 
popularize the sport at its beginning 
in Florida. 

Dunn now seems to be recovering 
from his first bout with spin fever. 
As his pulse and blood count drops 
to normal, he is seen more and more 
often with a plug casting outfit in 
his hands. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, let me hasten to add that the 
plug casting gear and the technique 
Dunn is using these days is far from 
being the average in either respect. 
He favors long, light rods, fast reels, 
light lines and lures. He claims to 
get more distance on his cast when 
fishing open water. He says he gets 
more accuracy with his plug casting 
gear when fishing to a shore line and 
more control of a hooked fish. 

Charlie Dunn feels strongly that 
action in a bait is of prime impor- 
tance to its fish taking ability— 
action, that is, put there by rod 
manipulation by the angler. He feels 
the casting rig gives him better bait 
control and produces more strikes. 


All these things are perfectly true, 
and most of them are a matter of 
record in the national casting tourna- 
ments and shows, but remember— 
they are true only when the plug 
caster is an expert like Charlie 
Dunn, using specialized plug cast- 
ing gear and, in many cases, the 
same monofilament line used by the 
spinning fraternity. The average 
angler will still find more pleasure 
in his casting, more ease of opera- 
tion and will catch more fish with 
the spincasting rig. 


The Sunshine State, with its year 
round fishing seasons and its mild 
climate, offers a varied sport fishing 
bill of fare to all anglers. To make 
this banquet even more attractive, 
add a generous main course of sun- 
shine spinning for a balanced diet. 

END. 


Recreational possibilities along the 
beach and in the surrounding water- 
ways are almost unlimited at Anas- 
tasia State Park, on State Road A1A, 
south of St. Augustine. 





Learn WYlore -tbout 
FLORIDA 


You will 
enjoy 
FLORIDA 
SPEAKS 


' MAGAZINE 





Incomparable as are its fishing, hunting 
and outdoor recreation, Florida living offers 
much more than that. And FLORIDA 
SPEAKS is the only magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to Florida homemaking, Florida 
building, Florida gardening, Florida cook- 
ing and Florida travel and sports. To know 
Florida, to live the Florida way, subscribe 
to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine, now com- 
mencing monthly publication. 


* 


FLORIDA SPEAKS 


1424 Fourth St. South. St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription. 


[] l-year $2.50 [] 2-year $4.00 


[] 3-year $5.00 
() Remittance enclosed. 


[] Bill me. 





A new tantalizing lure that dives 
—darts—wobbles with a zip and 
zing that provoke strikes every 


time. Two years of extensive 


field testing on fresh and salt 


water fish under all conditions 
has qualified the Flipit® as a 
worthy companion of the famous 
Super-Duper® . . . and that’s say- 
ing a lot. All sizes cast and troll 
perfectly, with mever a twist in 
your line. The Flipit® is going to 
be the biggest news in new lures 
this season. Get a full selection 
of sizes and finishes now from 
your dealer while his stocks are 


complete. 





fly rod—S0c and 65c 

light spinning—75c 

regular spinning—85c 

bait casting —$1 

Chrome, Gold and Sparkle finishes 





The BEST INFORMED FISHERMEN Read... 


“/@e SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


THE ATLANTIC COAST’S GREAT SPORT FISHING MAGAZINE 
... COVERING ALL PHASES OF SALT WATER FISHING 
KEY WEST TO THE MARITIMES 





South Bend Bait Co., South Bend 23, Ind. 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS - REELS - LINES - LURES 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — 12 BIG ISSUES — $3.00 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide 1s a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 





BASS CAPITAL 
RESORT 


The most beautiful Fishing 
Resort in Florida; located on 
US-17, in the heart of the 
Bass Capital of the World. 


ULTRA-MODERN, LIGHT 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


Boats « Motors BASS DANEIGH |. mec od eee ee 
Bait - Tackle Fla. No. 19 
Guides FISHING GUIDE DONA VISTA MOTEL 
SERVICE & 
ti ate te P.O. Box 1179 DRIVE INN 
FISHERMAN’S BOX LUNCH 
CRESCENT CITY, FLA. EUSTIS, FLORIDA ICE CREAM & SODAS 
Phone 175 Phone 147 White DONA VISTA, FLORIDA 


OAKS MOTEL 
FRESH & SALT WATER 
FISHING 


Groceries, Restaurant 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 
Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 
PANACEA, FLORIDA 


Service Station Postpaid 


TRUE TALL TALES 


(Continued 


ception of a small wire fence on one 
side, offer no obstacles. 

It was mid-day—broiling hot un- 
der the August sun. The surface of 
the water was marble-smooth; no 
wind, and not a thing feeding. Ex- 
pert me took one look and decided 
nobody could do fishing business 
here. 

As I walked back up the embank- 
ment, a car with Kentucky tags 
pulled up and stopped. An elderly 
gentleman and his wife got out and 
walked over to me. 

“Hot day, stranger,” he said. “Any 
fish biting here?” 

“Haven’t tried,” I replied. “The 
bigmouths don’t bite at midday.” 
Then I added, real smart-like, “And 
from the looks of the water they 
won't.” 


The old man shrugged in the man- 
ner of elderly gentlemen who have 
been advised by callow youths be- 
fore. “Think I'll try it anyhow,” he 
said, “now that I’m here and seeing’s 
I got a few more days left on my 
license.” 


He walked to his car and from the 
trunk extracted a five-foot casting 
rod and fixed on a most unappetizing 
looking plug to a short leader. 


His wife was standing next to me 
and I looked at her. A tolerant 
spouse, I decided, the type all an- 
cestors of Izaak Walton are lucky 


to find. 

She smiled as her husband ar- 
ranged his tackle. “He won’t catch 
anything,’ she said. But he loves 
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from Page 29) 


to throw that plug in the water in 
hope that one day he will.” 

Friend husband overheard but 
said nothing. He picked up his rod, 
strolled over to the west abuttment 
and made several practice casts. Be- 
ing curious, interested, and in a 
mind to be helpful, I went over— 
carrying a hatful of advice. 

“The idea is this,” I said. “You 
see that patch of lily pads fifty feet 
in front to your right? Well, lay 
your plug on it if you possibly can. 
Then— give a short yank to get the 
plug in the water. Retrieve in short 
jerks to make it look like a wounded 
minnow. Tantalize him! He’ll get 
mad and rush it—ahem, provided 
he’s there.” 

The old man said nothing, but the 
look in his patient blue eyes seemed 
to be telling me, “Stand back, sonny, 
there’s men’s work to be done.” 

Then he made his cast, a hundred 
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“It’s sad to think that in fourteen more 
days our two weeks vacation will be over.” 


~ 


FINEST QUALITY 
BLACK CRICKETS 


Excellent Panfish Bait 


$10.00 PER THOUSAND 


Guaranteed Live Delivery 
Wholesalers Write for Prices 


LOYD B. EZELL 


Mayo, Florida 


HUNTING FISHING 
in Season Year Round 


CHIPOLA 
PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 
Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 
Licenses * Guides 
Motors ° Boats 
Bait * Tackle + Dogs 
Mail 
Highway 71 
Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Phone 
9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 
F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 


to one shot, right smack dab on the 
pad I had indicated. He worked his 
plug off the pad and—BLAM! The 
water boiled as a bigmouth hit it and 
went off hellbent for elsewhere. He 
played the fish for a few moments 
and brought him in. No world-beater 


. but a solid three pounds. He didn’t 


seem surprised. I was. 

No sense going on with this. You 
can guess the rest. Within a half an 
hour the old gaffer took a limit of 
eight bass plus three bream. The 
bass went two to four pounds. 

“Wait till I tell the boys back in 
Central City about the fishing down 
here,” he said. And then to me (and 
did I detect a hint of sarcasm?), 
“Thanks a lot for pointing out this 
spot to me.” 

What to say? It was a clear case 
of being at the right place at the 
right time. As I pulled away from 
the pothole, however, I couldn’t help 
but wonder where those bass came 
from. Then I remembered that the 
guy who catches the most fish is 
the guy who keeps wetting his line. 

(P.S. So I did a column on the 
above item. The editor shoved the 
copy back at me and snarled, “Well, 
fishing authority, what was the guy’s 
name?” 

“Name,” I alibied weakly, “I was 
so durn shocked watching him catch 
fish, I clean forgot.”’) 


* ** * 


I could go on for pages. (Note to 
editor: at word rates, I’d like to.) 
But it wouldn’t prove anything—ex- 
cept possibly this. In this wonderful 
sport of fishing, fishermen can often 
be as peculiar as the fish. 

END. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 


“for that BIG ONE 
that DIDN’T get away” 





JOE DOAKES 


Who unaided, has caught on 
Rod & Reel, on the1St day of June 





the year 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florido 
Wildlife Magazine. 


# 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 


IN TRIBUTE TO 








Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
poe ak NE 8 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
ie etine Eas wa ] pound or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 
_..........2 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL 
eee tee eT 3 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 
............2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
Sate La 1¥2 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





> 
: APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
> The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
: Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
4 Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
d listed below: 
> 
Le TE Le ee ee ee eee el 
Species of Fish_._._  —_  . _~—- —SSsd ‘Weeight__._ _-_ ____ Length 


Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

Whare Cough: 0 ee eS. Date 
Catch Witnessed by 

Registered, Weighed by ________>__-—S—SSESE—C—C—_ of 


‘ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


(Signature of Applicant) 











Subscribe Now to 


Horida Wildlife 


THE FLORIDA MAGAZINE FOR ALL SPORTSMEN 


12 BIG ISSUES OF 


HUNTING & FISHING 
FOR ONLY $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 





FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


year (s) 





Name 
Street No. 
OF a ee ee GES 


Signed 








